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AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST 


Vo. 45, No. 3 Marcu 1938 
BY THE EDITOR 


The depression in business brings a serious and fearful 
4A Works situation to those dependent upon jobs for an income. 
Program Income is essential for food, shelter and clothing, to say 

nothing of medical care and medicine when sick, school 
for children and all the normal things that constitute living. Because 
our economic institutions contract or break down, workers lose oppor- 
tunities to earn incomes through no fault of theirs. We cannot as a 
Nation, responsible for our National institutions, stand by and see 
persons starve or steal in order to live. There is just one fair way 
to provide relief—constructive work on socially useful projects for 
which Society pays compensation commensurate with the work. 

The number of persons with only part-time work or no jobs at 
all have been creeping up towards the terrible high of 33. Years ago 
Labor asked for a permanent division of public works, planning 
projects that would add to national service and wealth so that they 
might be launched as needed with the minimum of delay and consti- 
tute elements in an integrated program. Such a bureau was launched 
but had not got under way before the avalanche of need and so was 
abandoned. Labor is convinced that the only intelligent way to pro- 
vide against the need following unemployment, which is sure to come, 
is for the government to plan and to be ready to supplement jobs dur- 
ing business declines through constructive work and service programs. 

If work is available for the needy they can escape the conse- 
quences of means tests, spending all their savings and investments, 
the demoralization of dependency, the decline of work skill—unem- 
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ployability. Unemployment insurance is a limited provision covering 
a comparatively small percentage of the population. It is intended 
to tide workers over between jobs. A new job is necessary for the 
unemployed either in private industry or on government work. WPA, 
both through its work provisions for older and younger persons, has 
demonstrated the possibilities of constructive work and service in 
creating social wealth and opportunities and in conserving personali- 
ties. Work is the only form in which relief can be given without per- 
mitting other people to manage the lives of the unfortunate. 

The citizens of this country need adequate and suitable shelter, 
public hospitals, better training for those in public service, whether 
teaching or administrative work is involved, better recreational and 
educational facilities for all, better protection for life and limb on 
highways, intelligent conservation of national resources, and many 
other things that could be included in planning our public works pro- 
grams. It is high time to plan for a known need and to give up the 
practice of spending money on a haphazard program of projects that 
can be launched readily. We can plan to relieve need promptly. 


Employers are spending sums of money in promotion 
Coordination of the slogan: What is good for business is good for 

your family. This slogan has an appeal to the fami- 
lies of those who wish that business would provide them jobs. If more 
good things were available for business, increased business activity 
would lead to more jobs and higher incomes for all—seems to be the 
idea the slogan is intended to convey. But this slogan of Business 
ought to be squared with the Labor point of view: What is good for 
my family is good for Business. What both groups mean is that 
prosperity is a blessing in which all have inter-related interests and 
influence. 

Experience has taught us that production cannot be maintained 
unless buying power is sustained, so Labor feels that its distinctive 
contribution to business prosperity is the maintenance of incomes for 
those who work for wages and small salaries. This group constitutes 
approximately 80 per cent of the buyers in the retail markets and their 
purchases primarily determine business activity. 

We realize that wages play a two-fold function in our economic 
fabric—while they constitute buying power they also represent pro- 
duction cost. We realize that stabilizing wages reduces one source of 
uncertainty in production costs involving real difficulties for manage- 
ment. Competition in business should turn upon managerial ability 
and management in producing a quality product or service at a mini- 
mum price made possible by the elimination of wastes in production 
and selling methods. 

Wage rates which underlie buying power and which are the 
foundation of standards of living for the majority of our citizens 
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cannot safely be tampered with for the benefit of any special interest. 
When workers are organized so that they are free to choose repre- 
sentatives in whom they have confidence, they are willing and ready 
to participate in efforts to develop economies in production, for they 
will also participate in the distribution of the benefits. Labor's 
willingness to cooperate in finding and remedying wastes in produc- 
tion that balance against selling prices, is conditioned by acceptance of 
collective bargaining and free access to production and all financial 
records. 

Unless Labor has a voice in the distribution of returns from 
joint work and planning, it would be difficult for us to see how our 
welfare is served except by indirection. 

Labor asks employers to accept us in our organized capacity with 
representatives of our own choosing, so that the forces of labor rela- 
tions in industry may turn from the establishment of basic right to 
cooperative planning for the welfare of industry and all those whose 
interests are dependent upon business—ail of society. Labor would 
be glad to help bring about conditions assuring us that what is good 
for Business is good for our families. 


Congress vested in the National Labor Relations 


Exclusive Board the exclusive jurisdiction of determining 
Responsibility whether employers violate the right of employees to 
Rests in organize in unions for the purpose of collective bar- 
N.L. R. B. gaining or deny employees the right to bargain col- 


lectively. The decisions and acts of the Board are 
enforced by the Circuit Court of Appeals so that the Board can only 
hold hearings and reach decisions and therefore can inflict no irre- 
parable injury. Yet in the early days of the Board’s operation, 
wealthy employers tried to hamstring its functioning by making it 
necessary for the Board to defend itself against injunctions which 
challenged its jurisdiction. Two such cases were referred to the 
United States Supreme Court for decision. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court was written by Justice Brandeis in his customary lucid 
and incisive style: 


We are of the opinion that the District Court was without power 
to enjoin the Board from holding the hearings. 

First, There is no claim by the Corporation that the statutory 
provisions and the rules of procedure prescribed for such hearings are 
illegal; or that the Corporation was not accorded ample opportunity 
to answer the complaint of the Board; or that opportunity to intro- 
duce evidence on the allegations made will be denied. The claim is 
that the provisions of the Act are not applicable to the Corporation’s 
business at the Fore River Plant, because the operations conducted 
there are not carried on, and the products manufactured are not sold, 
in interstate or foreign commerce; that, therefore, the Corporation’s 
relations with its employees at the plant cannot burden or interfere 
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with such commerce; that hearings would, at best, be futile; and that 
the holding of them would result in irreparable damage to the Corpo- 
ration, not only by reason of their direct cost and the loss of time of its 
officials and employees, but also because the hearings would cause seri- 
ous impairment of the good will and harmonious relations existing 
between the Corporation and its employees and thus seriously impair 
the efficiency of its operations. 

Second. The District Court is without jurisdiction to enjoin hear- 
ings because the power “‘to prevent any person from engaging in any 
unfair practice affecting commerce”, has been vested by Congress in 
the Board and the Circuit Court of Appeals, and Congress has de- 
clared: “This power shall be exclusive, and shall not be aflected by any 
other means of adjustment or prevention that has been or may be 
established by agreement, code, law, or otherwise.” The grant of 
that exclusive power is constitutional, because the act provided for 
appropriate procedure before the Board and in the review by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals an adequate opportunity to secure judicial 

rotection against possible illegal action on the part of the Board. 

o power to enforce an order is conferred upon the Board. To 
secure enforcement, the Board must apply to a Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for its afirmance. And until the Board’s order has been af- 
firmed by the appropriate Circuit Court of Appeals, no penalty ac- 
crues for disobeying it. The independent right to apply to a Circuit 
Court of Appeals to have an order set aside is conferred upon any 
party aggrieved by the proceeding before the Board. The Board. is 
even without power to enforce obedience to its subpoena to testify 
or to produce written evidence. To enforce obedience, it must apply 
to a District Court; and to such an application appropriate defense 
may be made. 


*x * * * * * * 


It is true that the Board has jurisdiction only if the complaint 
concerns interstate or foreign commerce. Unless the Board finds that 
it does, the complaint must be dismissed. And if it finds that inter- 
state or foreign commerce is involved, but the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals concludes that such finding was without adequate evidence to 
support it, or otherwise contrary to law, the Board’s petition to en- 
force it will be dismissed, or the employer’s petition to have it set 
aside will be granted * * * 

Third. The Corporation contends that, since it denies that inter- 
state or foreign commerce is involved and claims that a hearing would 
subject it to irreparable damage, rights guaranteed by the Federal 
Constitution will be denied unless it be held that the District Court 
has jurisdiction to enjoin the holding of a hearing by the Board. So 
to hold would, as the Government insists, in effect substitute the 
District Court for the Board as the tribunal to hear and determine 
what Congress declared the Board exclusively should hear and de- 
termine in the first instance. The contention is at war with the long 
settled rule of judicial administration that no one is entitled to judicial 
relief for a supposed or threatened injury until the prescribed ad- 
ministrative remedy has been exhausted. That rule has been repeat- 
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edly acted on in cases where, as here, the contention is made that the 
administrative body lacked power over the subject matter. 

Obviously, the rule requiring exhaustion of the administrative 
remedy cannot be circumvented by asserting that the charge on which 
the complaint rests is groundless and that the mere holding of the 
prescribed administrative hearing would result in irreparable damage. 
Lawsuits also often prove to have been groundless; but no way has 
been discovered of relieving a defendant stom the necessity of a trial 
to establish the fact. 


By this decision the jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations 
Board is clearly established and it is protected against a bothersome 
method calculated to prevent concentration on the real job. The 
Board is to be congratulated on the judgment and discretion with 
which it has secured precedents establishing its jurisdiction and au- 
thority. It can concentrate on its distinctive work which requires 
equally mature judgment and discretion as well as the kind of experi- 
ence in its special field that assures wise and constructive decisions. 
We recognize the difficulties with which the Board must contend and 
for that reason again point out the need for personnel in the admin- 
istrative field equipped to do the same quality of work as has been 
done in the legal field. The office staff, the trial examiners, regional 
representatives, should know labor problems, unions and employers. 
They should have experience in the field of personal relations that 
produces maturity of judgment and wisdom. This is no calling for 
inexperienced students, social workers devoted to formulas and 
“liberalism”, or theoretical persons of any type. Practical, seasoned 
persons, alert to causes and results, devoted to the cause of humanity 
without desire for personal advancement are essential. 

In addition, adequate appropriations are indispensable. 


No more convincing example of the “tyranny of 
Equal Rights words” to which a popular book calls attention, is 
Amendment evident than in the Equal Rights Amendment pro- 

posed with a persistence and a strategy worthy of a 
better cause. Equal rights has an appeal to all who believe in human 
justice and democracy, but experience shows that proposal reflects 
the confusion of theory without practice, or confusion of means and 
ends. Prescribing the same rules for all does not necessarily result in 
equal opportunity or rights. 

Women with centuries of home work and with traditions of legal 
wardship as a background do not find it as easy to establish voluntary 
collective bargaining with the employer as men workers, so they ask 
for minimum wage legislation which constitutes the government as co- 
ordinator of representative machinery to fix minimum wages. What 
women want is the protection of a minimum wage as the foundation 
upon which to develop collective bargaining. When they are pro- 
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tected against a competitive situation with wages at 10 cents an hour 
or less, they have a better approach to equal opportunity. 

The working women of the United States know the real difference 
between an appearance of legal equality in opportunity and more 
money in the pay envelope so that they can stand on their own feet for 
collective bargaining. They know best where the shoe pinches and 
what remedy has provided relief. 

The right to vote was the first step toward equal opportunity in 
the political field and the right to a decent living is the first step in 
establishing equal opportunity in the economic field. The working 
women themselves should determine the means to their ends. 


As unemployment compensation laws get under 
Unemployment operation the part which administrative interpre- 
Compensation tation and discretion will play becomes obvious. 

One of the first important decisions was upon em- 
ployers reporting on earnings and employment of workers on payrolls: 
Whether separation reports as in workmen’s compensation would be 
satisfactory or whether current reports should be required. In most 
of the states the administrators have decided in favor of current 
reporting in order to expedite action on benefit registrations and to 
have the information necessary to carry out provisions covering part- 
time unemployment. Unless provisions against part-time unemploy- 
ment are administered carefully, the whole work force may find itself 
working part-time in order to protect the reserves. 

In determining eligibility, the administrator should assume the 
worker eligible until the contrary is proven; he must pass upon charges 
of misconduct and in so doing will build up definitions, precedents, etc., 
directly affecting work relations. Voluntary grants will also have to 
be defined with reference to compensation. If a worker can pass all 
these tests he may yet be barred from compensation if the state law 
permits “seasonal industries and occupations” to be specially privi- 
leged. Some state laws authorize the administrator to determine 
what industries or occupations are seasonal as a basis for limiting their 
responsibility. Here an administrator who works to conserve the 
funds could permit his imagination to wander at will. The difference 
between seasonal unemployment and unemployment due to irregular 
production due to lack of planning, is hard to detect. In the construc- 
tion industry what was once regarded as inevitable seasonality has 
broken down before determined study and planning, so that customs 
have changed. Is it necessary to permit this tradition of seasonal 
unemployment to become grafted on unemployment compensation 
practices? The traditional implication is that employers are not 
responsible for unemployment due to seasonal causes, and, therefore, 
such employers, particularly if concerned with individual reserves or 
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merit rating, would use this argument to secure exemption from 
coverage. 

In this issue of the magazine is published a memorandum by 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor in Illinois on 
administrative problems in unemployment. In addition to emphasiz- 
ing the need for current reporting on workers on payrolls, this com- 
mittee recommends the following steps towards administrative sim- 
plification and economy: 


The same Federal coverage for tax for unemployment funds as 
for Federal old age insurance so that duplicate reports may be used 
for Federal and State purposes. This would include under benefit 
provisions all employees—whether one or more—in insured industries. 

The elimination of merit-rating provision from the Illinois law. 

Reduce the widely varying scales of benefits to an economically 
a order by introducing wage classifications with fixed bene- 

ts. 

For all earning under $10. a week, benefit $10.00. 

For all earning between $10. and $15. a week, benefit $6.50. 

For all earning between $15. and $20. a week, benefit $9.00. 

For all earning between $20. and $25. a week, benefit $12.00. 

For all earning $25.00 and over a week, benefit $15.00. 


These benefit amounts would vary little from the amounts de- 
termined by our present elaborate formulas. Each worker would 
know what he could depend on and payment of benefits would be 
greatly simplified. It is important that administrative costs be kept as 
low as effective realization of the purposes of the law will permit. 

The Illinois report is commended to the consideration of all 
unions. 


One of the most distressing consequences of eco- 
National nomic depressions is the collapsing of opportuni- 
Youth ties for those whose immaturity makes them de- 
Administration pendent upon others. It is in those plastic years 

that occur the best opportunities for physical 
growth and the development of basic work habits. The recent depres- 
sion took from so many boys and girls and young persons the birth- 
right of free persons that their problem was included in our national 
relief program. Through no fault of theirs, children were unable to 
continue at grade school because their fathers had no jobs and their 
families no incomes; older boys and girls had no funds to continue 
through high school or college. Not to provide relief meant to permit 
a great scar to develop in the lives of those who must be our citizens 
and who must do the Nation’s work in the future. As a matter of 
justice to the young, the National Youth Administration was author- 
ized by Executive Order under the WPA. Now in its third year this 
agency has a remarkable record of work to its credit with many boys 
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and girls helped over a difficult period and enabled to move along a 
constructive way of life. 

With the money allotted to it by the President, highly decen- 
tralized administrative procedure has been set up, allotting funds to 
the various states, taking into consideration population and needs with 
the provision that negroes and whites should share equally. To the 
states was left responsibility for using the funds for the education of 
students through work projects. A flexible, experimental attitude 
toward this new youth service permitted the funds to follow educa- 
tional need—student aid was provided for the part-time employment 
of needy students to permit them to continue their education; for 
youths out of school but without jobs work projects with related edu- 
cation were provided; guidance and placement divisions have been 
developed within public employment offices in 77 cities in 32 states. 
The placing of persons without work experience requires methods 
different from those used for adults who have held jobs. All work 
projects must meet the test of being socially useful so that both the 
work and the related instruction have educational value to the persons 
employed and the results of their work have permanent value to the 
community. 

The vocational training is adapted to the needs and interests of 
the individual and directed toward integrating him as a member of 
society. Individual capacity and development are the primary con- 
siderations while work and personal habits are disciplined by the 
interests growing out of work. 

The National Youth Administration detached from educational 
control and with a flexible program, has achieved educational results 
that are a challenge to schools and to institutional rigidity. The 
teachers of vocational education could well profit by studying how the 
results were obtained. 








MR. GREEN’S REPLY TO THE MINERS 


January 28, 1938. 
Mr. THOMAS KENNEDY, Secretary-Treasurer, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 


On January 13, 1938, you advised me that the International Conven- 
tion of the United Mine Workers of America, now in session in Washing- 
ton, would hear, and you requested me to appear and defend myself on, 


(a) certain charges filed against me by four locals in June and July 
1937, and 

(b) a “‘cease and desist order” of the International Executive Board 
of November 18, 1936, both referred to the Convention by the Board on 


July 23, 1937. 


The charges by the four locals were those filed under Section 7 of 
Article XVIII of the Constitution of the International Union, United 
Mine Workers of America. They alleged that I had violated that section, 
in that, in my official capacity as President of the American Federation of 
Labor I had notified the Progressive Mine Workers of America that the 
Executive Council of the Federation had accepted it into afhliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. This action, it was charged, consti- 
tuted “encouraging a dual union” in violation of Section 7 of Article 
XVIII. 

The “cease and desist order” of the International Executive Board 
of November 18, 1936, which it has referred to the Convention, requested 
that I cease to perform my official duties as President of the American 
Federation of Labor pursuant to action of the Executive Council and Con- 
ventions of the Federation in all matters to which the United Mine Work- 
ers of America did not agree, as such action would constitute disloyalty to 
the United Mine Workers. 

In your letter of January 13, 1938, you referred to the action of the 
International Executive Board of July 23, 1937, wherein the Board 
“waived its jurisdictional rights’ to try me on the charges of the four 
locals and on the “cease and desist order” of November 18, 1936, and 
decided that these “shall be referred to the next International Convention, 
the Convention to assume original jurisdiction of the charges and the trial.” 

In my reply of January 18, 1938, to your letter of January 13, 1938, 
I asked you to, 


(1) “specify the charges filed against me by you or your associate 
officers of the United Mine Workers of America’’; 

(2) “cite the section or sections of the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Union, United Mine Workers of America which authorizes a Con- 
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vention of the United Mine Workers to pass upon the charges filed 
against me.” 


I advised you also in my letter of January 18, 1938, that upon receipt 
of your answer: “I will make further reply to your letter dated January 


13, 1938.” 


To date I have not received an answer to my letter of January 18, 
1938, and I assume that none will be forthcoming. I therefore give you 
herewith my answer to your request of January 13, that I appear before 
the Convention now in session in Washington to defend myself against 
the charges of the four locals under Section 7 of Article XVIII and against 
the “cease and desist order” of the International Executive Board above 
stated. 

I 


A. Section 13 of Article XX of the Constitution of the International 
Union, United Mine Workers of America, provides 


“The Constitution shall be in force and effect from February 6, 
1936, and shall remain in full force and effect until amended by a 
majority vote of the delegates of any International Convention.” 


Section 1 of Article XII of the Constitution provides that the next 
International Convention shall be held on the fourth Tuesday in January 
1938. As there is no other method by which the Constitution can be 
amended, it is therefore clear that the Constitution effective Feb. 6, 1936, 
was in force on July 23, 1937, on January 13, 1938, and is still in full 
force and effect. 

B. Under Section 7 of Article XVIII of the Constitution under which 
the charges of the four locals above referred to were filed before the Inter- 
national Executive Board, that Board has jurisdiction only to hold hear- 
ings on such charges and thereafter either to do nothing, to dismiss the 
charges, or to find the accused guilty and thereupon to expel or suspend 
him. By the same section, it is provided that: 


“‘An appeal may be taken by the accused from such decision by 
the International Executive Board to the next International Conven- 
tion. In all such cases the decision of the International Executive 
Board shall be effective unless reversed by the next International Con- 
vention.” 


C. On July 23, 1937, the International Executive Board acted on the 
charges filed by the four locals under Section 7 of Article XVIII. Its 
action consisted of (a) waiving the jurisdiction to hear the charges which 
was granted to it under Section 7, and (b) appealing to this Convention 
to exercise original jurisdiction to hear these charges. 

But nowhere in the Constitution is there any provision permitting the 
International Executive Board to appeal from its own decision made in 
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respect to charges filed under Section 7 of Article XVIII. Nowhere in 
the Constitution is the International Executive Board given jurisdiction to 
confer on the International Convention original jurisdiction to hear 
charges filed with the International Executive Board under Section 7 of 
Article XVIII. Any such power or jurisdiction in the International Exec- 
utive Board or in the International Convention could come only through 
an amendment to the Constitution. But there is no provision in the Con- 
stitution permitting the International Executive Board to amend the Con- 
stitution or permitting amendments thereto in any manner other than as 
specified in Section 13 of Article XX above referred to. 
From the above I conclude that: 


1. The International Executive Board has taken no action on the 
charges filed with it under Section 7 of Article XVIII from which I have 
or could or want to take appeal to the Convention as provided in said 
Section. 

2. The International Executive Board has no power itself to appeal 
to the Convention from its own action in waiving its jurisdiction to hear 
the charges under said Section 7. 

3. The International Executive Board has no power to amend the 
Constitution to confer original jurisdiction on the Convention to hear 
charges filed before the Board under said Section 7. 

4. The Convention is given no power under the Constitution to as- 
sume original jurisdiction to hear charges filed with the International Ex- 
ecutive Board under Section 7. 

My answer to you therefore is that there is nothing at this time 
before the Convention for me to appear and defend in respect to charges 
filed with the Executive Board under Section 7. 

In respect to the request that I appear before the Convention to 
defend myself against the “cease and desist” order of November 18, 
1936, you are advised that: 


1. Section 2 of Article XVIII of the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Union United Mine Workers of America effective February 6, 
1936 and now in effect, provides that any charges against any member 
other than those specified under Section 7 of Article XVIII must be “first 
lodged with and prosecuted before the local union of which the alleged 
offender is a member and the decision of the local union shall close the 
case as far as that tribunal is concerned.” By this section the decision 
of the local union is subject to appeal by the accused or his accuser to the 
next highest tribunal in authority and so on up until a final decision is 
reached. 

2. Nowhere in the Constitution is the International Executive Board 
given the power to act as the accuser before the Convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America in respect to conduct by a member. Nowhere 
is the International Executive Board given the power to confer on the 
Convention original jurisdiction to pass on the conduct of a member. No- 
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where in the Constitution is any member required to justify his conduct 
before the International Executive Board or before the Convention or 
elsewhere except as specified in Article XVIII. Nowhere in Article XVIII 
is there any provision for appearance by a member before anybody other 
than his local union to justify his conduct, other than those specified in 
Section 7, Article XVIII above referred. 

No reply was made to my request of January 18, 1938, that you 
specify the charges covering the “cease and desist order’ and in the 
absence thereof there is no charge covered thereby applicable under Sec- 
tion 7 of Article XVIII. 

My answer to you therefore is: 

There is nothing at this time before the Convention for me to appear 
and defend in respect to the ‘cease and desist order of November 18, 1936. 


II 


Now, through you, to the delegates in Convention assembled and 
to the several hundred thousand members of the United Mine Workers of 
America to whom you and they are responsible under the Constitution, 
I want to speak, as a charter member of Local No. 379, as a member 
of the United Mine Workers of America from the day, January 25, 
1890, when it received its certificate of affiliation from the American 
Federation of Labor, and as a dues-paying member now and for over 
forty-five years in good standing. 

You and I agreed by joining our local union to abide by its Consti- 
tution and its rules and by the duly adopted action of its governing bodies 
and officers. Each of our local unions agreed by its charter to adopt a 
Constitution and rules “as do not conflict with the laws or rulings’’ of the 
International Union. If therefore the International Executive Board or 
the International Convention took action authorized under the Constitu- 
tion of the International, it would follow that 


(1) Such action by the International Executive Board or Conven- 
tion would be binding on each local, yours and mine, and through each 
local, on each member thereof, you and me, even though such action were 
contrary to or even overrode any policy, course of conduct or program 
which each such local, yours and mine, had adopted when separately 
functioning; and 

(2) Any officer of the International, if he carried out the authorized 
action of the International Executive Board or Convention, would not 
violate the Constitution or the rules of the local of which he was a mem- 
ber even though such action were contrary to or overrode any policy, 
course of conduct or program of such local; and 

(3) If such officer of the International should refuse to carry out 
the authorized action of the International Executive Board or Con- 
vention on the ground that it was in violation of the Constitution or the 
rules of his local or that it was contrary to, or overrode any policy, 
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course of conduct or program of his local, such refusal would be in vio- 
lation: 

(a) of his oath as a member of his own local to abide by its con- 
stitution which in turn provided that the local will abide by the Constitu- 
tion of the International Union and ali action authorized by it and 

(b) of his oath as an officer of the International Union to carry 
out all authorized action of the International; and 

(4) If the local of which he is a member should object to the action 
authorized by the International Executive Board its recourse would be 
by appeal to the Convention as provided in the Constitution of the In- 
ternational: and even if it should object to the action of the Convention, 
the local would be bound by the majority action of the Convention, and 
such majority action would be binding with finality on the local no matter 
how strenuous its objection or unwise the local may consider it to be; and 

(5) Any action taken by the local in opposition to the authorized 
action of the International or to thwart the execution thereof by the 
officers of the International through pressure on them by virtue of mem- 
bership in the local, would be outside its jurisdiction and absolutely 
void as beyond the power granted tv the local by its charter contract 
with the International; not binding on it or on any of its members, whether 
an officer of the International or not, and to be disregarded by each such 
member; and 

(6) The persistence by the local to coerce its member to disregard, 
as an officer of the International, the authorized action of the Inter- 
national or the refusal by the local to willingly abide by such authorized 
action would 

(a) reduce the charter of affiliation with the International to a 
scrap of paper; and 

(b) constitute rebellion against the International; and 

(c) render the local unworthy of the respect and confidence which 
in this United States exists for all who bind themselves together in fra- 
ternal association. 


Now consider the situation between the International Union United 
Mine Workers of America, the American Federation of Labor, and 
my action as President of the American Federation of Labor: 


1. The Certificate of Affiliation from the American Federation of 
Labor to the United Mine Workers of America of January 25, 1890, 
provides that the Union would be governed by the Constitution, Rules 
and Usages of the American Federation of Labor. 

2. Under the Constitution of the American Federation of Labor, 
its President must execute all official documents and must carry out the 
directions of the Executive Council. The Executive Council by proper 
vote authorized and directed the President to issue a certificate of affilia- 
tion to a new union. Such action of the Executive Council was pursuant 
to its powers under the Constitution of the American Federation of 
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Labor, binding on all affiliated unions unless and until reversed by the 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor in accordance with 
the procedure prescribed by said Constitution. 


It is obvious that: 


(1) Upon the basis of the above analysis, such action of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor not having been re- 
versed by any Convention of the American Federation of Labor is as 
binding on the International Union United Mine Workers of America, 
on the International Executive Board of the United Mine Workers of 
America, on each local of the United Mine Workers of America and 
on each member of each local as was the action of the International 
Union above described, and this is so, even though such action of the 
American Federation of Labor is contrary to, or overrides a policy, 
course of conduct or program of the International Union United Mine 
Workers of America; 

(2) Any action taken by the International in opposition to the au- 
thorized action of the American Federation of Labor or to thwart the 
execution thereof by any officer of the American Federation of Labor 
through pressure on him by virtue of his membership in the International 
would be outside the International’s jurisdiction and absolutely void as 
beyond the power granted the International by its charter contract with 
the American Federation of Labor; such action would not be binding 
on the International or on any of its members whether an officer of the 
American Federation of Labor or not and could be disregarded by each 
such member; and 

(3) The consequences would follow that such action by the Inter- 
national reduces its contractual obligations to a scrap of paper and con- 
stitutes rebellion against the orderly procedure of fraternal association. 


It is inconceivable to me that, with full knowledge of the facts and 
with a clear realization of the consequences of your action, you as dele- 
gates and you as members to whom the delegates are responsible, would 
even consider action to coerce one of your members who through your 
effort was honored to occupy the position of President of the American 
Federation of Labor; to have him violate his oath as a member of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and as an officer of the American 
Federation of Labor by refusing to carry out the authorized action of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Is it not apparent to you therefore that the charges made and pressed 
against me for my action already taken, and to prevent further action 
by me in my official capacity as President of the American Federation 
of Labor pursuant to authorized action of its Executive Council and 
of its Conventions are in truth mere attempts by those who are dis- 
satisfied with such action to coerce me to violate my oath as one of your 
members and as an officer of the American Federation of Labor? 
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I conclude therefore in respect to the merits of the charges made 
covering my action as President of the American Federation of Labor 
with my answer thereto that: 

I unqualifiedly and without equivocation most emphatically deny 
the charges as made and each and every one of them. 


Ill 


Fellow members and delegates: May I now direct your attention 
to a matter: so serious that it threatens the solvency of the International; 
so reckless that it challenges our sense of integrity; so destructive of the 
welfare of our members that it defies warrant; and so reflective of sinister 
color as to discredit in the court of public opinion the entire labor move- 
ment of America. 

The Auditors’ Semi-Annual Report of the United Mine Workers 
of America for the period June 1, 1937, to December 1, 1937, just 
released and before you, reveals the startling disclosures that the executive 
officers of the International spent in that period for the benefit of the 
C. I. O. and its subdivisions, $1,414,000. Of this amount $1,234,000 
is labeled as LOANS. These expenditures exceeded by $115,000 the en- 
tire amount of taxes collected by the International and resulted in a defi- 
cit of $850,000 for the six months’ period after giving effect to all taxes 
and assessments collected and to the expense paid for the same period. 
In other words, to effect these so-called LOANS it was necessary for 
our International officers to dip into the accumulated funds of previous 
periods and to deplete our reserves by almost a million dollars. 

But that is not all. From previous reports it appears that to June 1, 
1937, our International oficers made expenditures labeled as LOANS to 
the C. I. O. and to its subdivisions in excess of another million, making 
a total of expenditures labeled LOANS to the C. I. O. and its subdivisions 
in the last two years of more than $2,000,000. Two million dollars repre- 
sents a very substantial portion of the entire resources of the International. 

Is it not of vital import to each of you delegates to inquire of the 
International Executive Board and of our International officers submit- 
ting this report to you so that you may each be able to answer intelligently 
to your fellow members to whom you are responsible, the following: 


1. By what authority have the Executive Board and the International 
officers made these expenditures in these amounts for the C. I. O. and its 
subdivisions ? 

2. In what respects are these expenditures LOANS and not GIFTS? 
If LOANS, to whom were they made, what is the responsibility of the 
borrowers, and what are the terms of re-payment? 

3. For what purpose were these expenditures made? We were told 
by our International President that he was undertaking the leadership 
of the C. I. O. to help the cause of industrial unionism so as to make 
possible organization for the millions in the mass industries who, he 
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represented to us, were clamoring for organization. If the expendi- 
ture of these millions were for this cause and to this end, let him tell 
us whether he is deceiving you at this Convention when he advises you 
of the membership of 4,000,000 in the C. I. O. or whether his associate 
in the C. I. O., Mr. David Dubinsky, President of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers and also a contributor to the C. I. O. was 
deceiving himself when within the last ten days Mr. Dubinsky publicly 
and without contradiction by our International President or by anyone 
else proclaimed: 


“Let me tell you I have made an analysis of the membership of 
the various international unions affiliated with the C. I. O. and 
without stating totals, I say definitely and none can successfully 
refute this: The 10 or 12 original C. I. O. unions represent 75 per- 
cent of its membership today, while the other 20 or 22 unions repre- 
sent between 20 and 25 percent of the membership, and I am an 
expert on figures.” 


And let our International President tell us whether our Vice-Presi- 
dent Philip Murray was deceiving himself when at the recent peace 
conference in Washington he publicly and without contradiction by our 
International President or by anyone else proclaimed that the original 
C. I. O. unions represent not over 1,500,000 members. 

And if our Vice-President Murray and Mr. Dubinsky are not de- 
ceiving themselves, then is it not apparent that you are being deceived by 
our International President through inflated misrepresentations into 
believing that your expenditures when made for the C. I. O. are ac- 
complishing the intended results and not resulting in failure? 

And have you and all the members of the United Mine Workers 
of America whose moneys are being used by our International officers, 
given thought that if you are being deceived by them on the essential 
facts justifying their expenditures, perhaps their representations to 
you on the essentials which are keeping you from reuniting with the 
American Federation of Labor are also false? 

For is it not ominous that our International President does not 
contradict or challenge the public proclamations of Mr. Dubinsky who 
himself was a C. I. O. peace conferee, that the peace conferees of the 
American Federation of Labor offered to take back the original C. I. O. 
unions but only after the merger of the twenty-two unions chartered by 
the C. I. O. had been satisfactorily arranged, and not before? 

And in the light of the negligible increase in membership of the 
C. I. O. under the leadership of our International President despite the 
cost of millions, is this not a fair inquiry to make: 

Was not the veto exercised by our International President over 
the agreement of the C. I. O. conferees at the Washington peace con- 
ference to accept the formula for peace therein arranged; was not the 
deliberate misrepresentation made to you by him as to the membership 
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of the C. I. O. and his empty challenge to have these 4,000,000 mem- 
bers ride into the American Federation of Labor if only they were taken 
in without challenge; were not these actions on his part simply a smoke 
screen to hide from you the failure of his leadership, to ward off the 
day of reckoning for his reckless squandering of your money? 

I leave the inquiry with you and with him. 


Fraternally yours, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 











COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN 


GREAT BRITAIN 


DorotHuy SELLS 


out of about fifteen million in- 
dustrial and agricultural work- 
ers in Great Britain are covered by 
voluntary collective agreements at the 
beginning of 1938. At least another 
two and one-half million workers fall 
within the scope of statutory ma- 
chinery operating on collective bar- 
gaining principles. In effect, there- 
fore, the wages of approximately ten 
and one-half million or 70 per cent of 
all British workers are determined by 
the democratic process of collective 
bargaining. If still another million 
workers is added to include those who 
come within the application of the 
“Fair Wages Resolution” of Parlia- 
ment providing that the prevailing 
rate of wages must be paid, the per- 
centage of the total number of work- 
ers whose wages are directly or in- 
directly controlled by collective agree- 
ments rises to roughly 77 per cent. 
Owing to differences in the cost of 
living and in the manner of compiling 
statistics no definite comparisons can 
be drawn regarding present wage 
levels in the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Prior to 1929, the 
standard of living enjoyed by British 
workers did not approach that of the 
average American worker, in spite of 
supplementary benefits provided for a 
quarter century through social secur- 
ity measures. A comparison of the 
index numbers for both nominal and 
real wages in the two countries, how- 
ever, suggests that extensive collective 
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bargaining has proved an important 
factor in stabilizing wage movements 
and improving the standard of living 
especially during the past decade. 
The series of figures covering the 
period of the recent depression’ indi- 
cates not only that the spread of real 
wages has been considerably less but 
that wage fluctuations have been 
markedly less sharp in the United 
Kingdom than in the United States. 
They also show that while real weekly 
earnings in the United States fell con- 
siderably below the 1929 level, weekly 
rates of real wages in the United 
Kingdom both remained at or above 
the 1929 level during the entire period 
to date, and showed a substantially 
greater increase above that base year 
than at any time in the United States 
during this period. Notwithstanding 
business depression, therefore, the 
financial position of British workers 
appears to have been relatively more 
secure during the last 10 years than 
that of workers in the United States. 
At the same time, their standard of 
living has steadily improved while 
that of American workers has almost 
steadily declined, in both cases the 
comparison being based upon condi- 
tions prevailing in each country before 
1929.* Considering retarded me- 
chanization of industry in Great 


*]. L. O. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1937, 
PP. 132, 137 

? Inclusion of figures for agriculture and min- 
ing in the British indexes prejudices all figures 
in favor of the United States. 
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Britain accompanied by a depressed 
standard of living throughout society, 
these facts assume important signifi- 
cance in relation to the effectiveness of 
collective bargaining. 

To this quantitative picture of col- 
lective bargaining in Great Britain 
must be added several qualitative fea- 
tures. Of great significance is the 
growing readiness of employers to 
negotiate wage agreements and to 
grant increases, even increases in real 
wages to meet the rising standard of 
living. The only qualifying consider- 
ation existing in the case of some em- 
ployers is that all employers in a given 
branch of an industry should be made 
subject to the same wage contract. In 
several industries, this attitude has 
eventuated in a request for legislation 
similar to the Cotton Manufacturing 
Act, 1934. This provides that the 
terms of voluntary collective agree- 
ments made by the employers owning 
at least 50 per cent of the looms and 
by 50 per cent of the workers may 
under certain circumstances be made 
legally binding upon all employers en- 
gaged in cotton weaving. Again, in 
four or five less organized industries 
the so-called “good” employers have 
on the same account taken the initia- 
tive in asking for application of statu- 
tory minimum wage machinery to 
their entire trade. Simultaneously in 
certain intermediately organized oc- 
cupations a fresh spurt of enthusiasm 
is evinced for development of volun- 
tary Joint Industrial Councils initi- 
ated as a result of the Whitley Com- 
mittee Reports immediately following 
the War. 

Another significant aspect of em- 
ployer-employee relations in Great 
Britain is the genuine friendliness cus- 
tomarily existing between the two 


parties to industry. The leaders of the 
two sides not only exchange friendly 
jests and compliments across the con- 
ference table, but the whole matter of 
wage negotiation is habitually pur- 
sued with a courtesy, a sense of pro- 
portion and a light touch calculated to 
beget good feeling and fortuitous re- 
sults. Attesting to the reality of this 
amicable bargaining process is the 
disputes record. The total number 
of working days lost in the United 
States in 1936 was seven and one-half 
times as great as in the United King- 
dom, while the population of the 
United States is less than 3 times that 
of the latter country. To Americans 
inured to strife between capital and 
labor, even to inter-labor bitterness, 
this achievement of Great Britain 
seems little short of a miracle. The 
chief factor in bringing it about has 
been an extensive system of voluntary 
collective bargaining supported by 
statutory machinery for establishing 
minimum wage rates in which workers 
and employers participate on a collec- 
tive bargaining basis. 

Measuring economic democracy in 
fundamental terms of a voice in the 
making of group wage contracts, 
Great Britain compared with the 
United States enjoys a relatively high 
degree. In addition, it possesses a 
quality of economic democracy much 
deeper than is exemplified by mere 
back slapping or use of Christian 
names. Apparently something at 
least resembling a working equation 
between capital and labor is being 
evolved in Great Britain. By means 
of what machinery does this operate? 
Upon what principles is it based? 
These become the significant questions 
for us in the United States. 
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The present status of collective bar- 
gaining in Great Britain was not 
achieved in a day nor in a year. Its 
foundations were laid a hundred years 
ago in the early period of Trade 
Unionism. For considerably more 
than a half a century the majority of 
employers have faced labor organiza- 
tions as a fact, the bargaining and dis- 
putes machinery now existing in a 
number of the great industries having 
been originally established three or 
four or more decades back. Still, the 
workers in certain important indus- 
tries, for example, the railway em- 
ployees, were not well organized until 
just before thé War. And collective 
bargaining as the recognized labor 
policy of the Government as well as 
establishment of statutory machinery 
forming the firm foundation upon 
which the elaborate structure of the 
present rests, developed in the early 
post War era. 

The War created a situation in 
Great Britain similar in many respects 
to that resulting from the depression 
in the United States. Labor made 
great strides in organization and bar- 
gaining power. Temporary wage 
regulating machinery established to 
prevent strikes during hostilities ac- 
customed workers, employers and the 
public to the idea and to the practice 
of statutory wage control operating 
by the collective bargaining process. 
Foreseeing a sudden fall in wages at 
the cessation of hostilities when War 
contracts ceased and thousands of re- 
turned soldiers re-entered the labor 
market, the Government cast about 
for a constructive program designed 
to avert industrial conflict. 

In 1916, the Whitley Committee 
was appointed to make recommenda- 
tions looking towards maintaining in- 
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dustrial peace. This Committee 
studied the industrial situation for two 
years, during which five reports were 
issued. They crystallized the British 
industrial experience of a century, 
setting forth the principles upon which 
future action should be taken and 
making concrete recommendations for 
building a modern industrial struc- 
ture at the close of the War. These 
reports are as important to establish- 
ment of economic democracy in Great 
Britain as is the famous writ of Ed- 
ward I originally summoning repre- 
sentatives of the buroughs and coun- 
ties to meet at Westminster to the de- 
velopment of political democracy. 
Self-government is the principle; 
collective bargaining the method pro- 
posed by the Whitley Committee for 
attaining permanent industrial peace. 
Essential to both in their opinion is 
adequate organization of employers 
and workers alike so that each may 
participate either directly or through 
their representatives in deciding the 
terms and conditions of their business 
or work. The specific recommenda- 
tions of the Committee comprised 
three steps to this end: (1) exten- 
sion of the statutory collective bar- 
gaining machinery established by the 
Trade Boards Act, 1909 to include 
any trade inadequately organized for 
voluntary collective bargaining, (2) 
voluntary establishment of national 
Joint Industrial Councils, district 
councils and works committees in well 
organized industries to deal by the 
same method with any matters per- 
taining to their industry, (3) constitu- 
tion of a standing voluntary arbitra- 
tion tribunal representative of em- 
ployers, workers and the public to 
settle disputes which collective bar- 
gaining might fail to avert. The next 
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few years saw these proposals sub- 
stantially adopted, while the principle 
of industrial self-government which 
they embodied increasingly dominates 
British labor policy. 

Collective bargaining now takes 
place in three forms namely, statu- 
tory, voluntary and quasi-voluntary. 
Statutory machinery is set up under 
the Trade Boards Acts, 1909 and 
1918, and the Agricultural Wages 
(Regulation) Act, 1924. Each of 
these Acts provides for appointment 
of boards upon which sit representa- 
tives of employers and of the workers 
in the industry concerned plus, usually 
three, independent members. By a 
process similar to collective bargain- 
ing the two sides endeavor to agree 
upon legal minimum wages and max- 
imum hours for their industry. In 
case of a deadlock the so-called Ap- 
pointed Members may cast the de- 
ciding vote. But in line with the in- 
tention of these Acts, it is the custom 
of Appointed Members to use every 
possible means of effecting an agree- 
ment before voting. The rates thus 
fixed become legally binding upon em- 
ployers but leave the workers entirely 
free to strike. 

The Trade Boards Acts, which are 
the most important of these statu- 
tory measures, also provide that a 
Board may be established only in 
an industry where no adequate ma- 
chinery for making effective agree- 
ments exists and that any industry 
in which adequate organization sub- 
sequently develops may be withdrawn 
from surveillance of the Acts. By 
thus emphasizing the organization 
and collective bargaining methods, it 
is intended to encourage organization 
of both employers and workers so 
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that the Trade Board industries may 
eventually graduate into the volun- 
tary bargaining phase. 

The effect of Trade Boards during 
the period of 30 years since their in- 
auguration has actually been to pro- 
mote trade union organization and to 
educate rank and file members in the 
technique of collective bargaining; to 
increase the real wages of workers in 
the least advantageous economic posi- 
tion bringing them up to the level of 
wages enjoyed by other workers doing 
similar work, thus raising the wage 
floor and advancing industrial peace. 
This has occurred without causing 
industrial dislocation, unemployment 
or price increases which would offset 
any advantage to the workers ac- 
cruing from increased wages and 
without any substantial opposition 
from employers and little if any from 
organized or unorganized labor. 

There are now 47 Trade Boards 
and 58 local Agricultural Wages 
Committees operating under these 
two Acts. Because it articulates a 
Government policy favorable to col- 
lective bargaining and because it guar- 
antees to the least-organized and 
lowest-paid workers of the nation, a 
voice in making their own wage con- 
tracts, this statutory machinery be- 
comes the corner stone upon which the 
entire collective bargaining structure 
involving eight million other workers, 
rests. Proposals are now on foot to 
set up machinery similar to the Trade 
Boards in several additional inade- 
quately organized industries. 

For industries sufficiently organized 
to make voluntary collective action 
effective, a system of Joint Industrial 
Councils was proposed. Beginning 
with works committees for each plant, 
district councils and finally a national 
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industrial council for each industry, 
composed of equal numbers of em- 
ployer and worker representatives 
with power to deal with any matter 
pertaining to the industry, it was pro- 
posed to set up a complete system of 
industrial control based upon the prin- 
ciple of self-government. The Gov- 
ernment has no statutory power to 
establish these “Whitley Councils,” 
as the Joint Industrial Councils are 
called, but has indirectly encouraged 
their formation through the Ministry 
of Labour. In this connection, the 
Minister has prepared a model con- 
stitution for the Joint Industrial 
Councils, has recognized them as the 
Government’s official consultative 
committees on all questions affecting 
their industry and has appointed a 
special liason officer who assists at 
Council meetings and in any other way 
that the Councils may request. 
National Whitley Councils now 
function in 64 industries, covering 
about one-fifth of all occupied per- 
sons.* Most of them have dealt 
with the question of wages and hours, 
but their agreements apply only to 
those firms voluntarily joining the 
Council and are not legally enforce- 
able as are the decisions of Trade 
and Agricultural Boards. Whitley 
Councils have also advanced organ- 
ization of workers and employers, ex- 
tended collective bargaining and en- 
hanced the prestige of trade unions. 
In the matters of shop control and 
prevention of disputes, they have 
achieved less than was expected. They 
proved impotent in face of the general 
strike in 1926. Yet no other major 
strike has occurred in an industry 
having a Whitley Council. During 


“Last available figures, 1931. 
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the depression in England many Coun- 
cils fell largely into abeyance, but with 
the current growth in labor organiza- 
tion they are being revived. What- 
ever else may be said about these 
Councils, they are integral to indus- 
trial democracy and have undoubtedly 
helped to keep it alive. They have 
proved especially suitable to public 
service and in industries which are 
intermediate in size and degree of 
organization and highly localized. 

Most of the larger and best organ- 
ized industries like engineering, coal 
cotton, railway transport, shipbuild- 
ing, etc. have never established 
Whitley Councils. These industries 
have their own peculiar machinery for 
negotiation, in some cases set in oper- 
ation many years ago. Among them 
too, are certain industries like coal 
mining and cotton manufacture which, 
though well organized for a long 
period, require special legislation 
owing to depressed economic condi- 
tions. 

It is in one of these ‘“‘depressed”’ 
industries, cotton textile, that the 
quasi-voluntary or third form of col- 
lective bargaining machinery has de- 
veloped. As far back as 1920 several 
of the Whitley Councils asked to have 
wage agreements entered into by their 
members made obligatory upon the 
entire trade. In 1934 this principle 
was first embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment by terms of the Cotton Manu- 
facturing Act which, under specific 
circumstances, gives statutory backing 
to voluntary agreements consum- 
mated by a majority of those in the 
industry thus rendering their observ- 
ance mandatory upon every employer 
engaged in that trade. Though such 
legislation has been applied to no 
other industry, several have made 
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representations in favor of it and 
there appears to be a growing senti- 
ment in that direction. It may be ex- 
pected that within the near future at 
least one other industry, perhaps coal 
mining, road transport or the distribu- 
tive trades may be brought within the 
ambit of similar legislation. At the 
moment, however, workers in cotton 
manufacturing occupy the lonely sum- 
mit of the collective bargaining 
pyramid the base of which is the mass 
of workers enjoying voluntary col- 
lective bargaining rights and that 
group of under-organized, under-paid 
persons who are guaranteed partici- 
pation in the democratic processes of 
industry by a democratic form of min- 
imum wage legislation which works 
from the bottom up instead of from 
the top down. 

Out of collective bargaining as 
practiced in Great Britain have issued 
certain plus values rendering the pro- 
cess even more important than the 
results in pay envelopes. Adjustment 
of the machinery and the method to 
fit the peculiar conditions in different 
groups of industries has made for 
tolerance, elasticity and maximum re- 
sults as imposition of one pattern 
upon all alike, could not. Sitting 
round a table together has also created 
the spiritual value of cooperation 
based upon recognition of a common 
humanity and respect for capacity 
whether in “masters or men.” Par- 
ticipation in the joint councils of work- 
ers and employers over a long period 
of years has engendered obedience to 
joint agreements, developing a sense 
of social responsibility on both sides 
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without which economic power may 
prove a social danger. 

On the other hand the collective 
bargaining of Great Britain evinces 
certain weaknesses. One of these is 
a lack of definite knowledge on the 
part of both employers and workers 
about what they can pay or what they 
need, as the case may be. There ap- 
pears no reason why the bargaining 
process could not be carried on, even 
greatly strengthened, when proceed- 
ing from a basis of facts rather than 
of speculation or assertion. Linked 
with this is the further danger that 
collective bargaining thus practiced 
may tend to maintain the industrial 
status quo when starting from a foun- 
dation not representing the require- 
ments and standards of modern indus- 
trial life. Continued use of old basic 
rates worked out on a guess basis and 
ante-dated standard of living many 
years ago and insufficient stimulus to 
promote improved production meth- 
ods and unit output tend to produce 
static conditions, in so far as they 
obtain. Partially offsetting this is 
the tendency of independent members 
upon the minimum wage boards to 
recognize the current standard of liy- 
ing as a reason for raising the wage 
floor to a proper level. 

Notwithstanding such minor weak- 
nesses, the collective bargaining pyra- 
mid constitutes the bulwark of eco- 
nomic democracy in Great Britain. 
Without collective bargaining, eco- 
nomic democracy cannot exist. And, 
in an industrial society, without eco- 
nomic democracy, even our political 
democracy becomes a mere appari- 
tion, 








EXECUTIVE COUNCIL REVOKES CHARTERS 


Wuereas the American Federation of Labor at its Annual Convention 
held in Denver, Colorado, beginning October 4, 1937, by more than a two- 
thirds vote, did empower the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to revoke the charter or charters of any or all of the inter- 
national or national unions suspended or having left the ranks of the American 
Federation of Labor and having joined the C.I.O.; and 

WHeEreaAs since the close of this Convention all efforts made by and on 
behalf of the American Federation of Labor to effect unity and peace in 
the ranks of organized labor have been frustrated by the arbitrary and 
dictatorial action of the officers of the United Mine Workers, who by reason 
of the financial support given to the C.I.O. have had from the very beginning 
the complete veto power over all its policies and decisions and have been in 
actual and absolute control of its leadership; and 

WHEREAS at the regular convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America held in Washington, D. C., beginning January 25, 1938, this Con- 
vention not only approved all actions and decisions of its officers in connec- 
tion with the C.I.O. also as officers of the C.I.O., but in addition amended 
its Constitution and By-laws by striking out the words “American Federa- 
tion of Labor” wherever they appeared and substituting therefor the words 
“Committee for Industrial Organization’’, thus in effect severing all affilia- 
tions and relationships with the American Federation of Labor and in fact 
declaring the American Federation of Labor an organization dual to the 
C.I.0. and providing further that membership of any member or local union 
of the United Mine Workers of America in any of the American Federation 
of Labor organizations would automatically penalize them with expulsion 


from the United Mine Workers; 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the Executive Council regards the fore- 
going attitudes, actions and decisions of the United Mine Workers of America 
not only as an actual and complete withdrawal of afhliation from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, but as a flagrant disregard and violation of all 
the constitutional requirements of the American Federation of Labor and 
of its rules and usages by which it agreed to be governed when chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor. Therefore, in pursuance of authority 
vested in it, the Executive Council does hereby revoke the charter of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Wuereas the American Federation of Labor at its Annual Convention 
held in Denver, Colorado, beginning October 4, 1937, by more than a 
two-thirds vote, did empower the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to revoke the charter or charters of any or all of the 
international or national unions suspended or having left the ranks of the 
American Federation of Labor and having joined the C.I.O.; and 

WHEREAS since the close of this convention all efforts made by and on 
behalf of the American Federation of Labor to have the International Union 
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of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and the Federation of Flat Class Workers 
of America disassociate themselves from the C.I.O. and abide by the rules 
and requirements of the A. F. of L. have completely failed, and 

Whereas there is nothing to indicate that either or both of these organ- 
izations intend to comply with the constitutional requirements and by-laws of 
the A. F. of L. and of the rules and usages by which they agreed to be governed 
when chartered by the American Federation of Labor, therefore be it 

Resolved that in pursuance of authority vested in it, the Executive Council 
does hereby revoke the charters of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers and the Federation of Flat Glass Workers of America. 


A UNION AND BOY SCOUTS 


RatpH K. Ruppart 


Secretary, Marion Central Labor Union 





Central Labor Union has spon- 

sored a local troop of Boy Scouts, 
which has as members several sons of 
workers. 

This troop was the only local or- 
ganization that paid the expenses of 
its representative to the Jamboree 
last summer: James Forsyth, son of 
a member of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen. 

The Central Labor Union has just 
concluded an essay contest among the 
members of the troop and the win- 
ning essay written by Marion DeBolt 
was on the subject “Why I, as a 
Worker, Prefer to Be a Union Man.” 

Fred P. Haas, Typographical 
Union, is Chairman of the Scout 
Committee; F. C. Robinson, Railway 
Clerks, and Carrol W. Davidson, 
Musicians Union, are doing a good 
job making the boys union-minded. 


The prize winning essay follows: 


Fc: the past year the Marion 


“T prefer to be a union worker be- 
cause of the decided advantages of- 
fered to the workers by these organ- 
izations in the protection of the 
worker’s rights. The union is essen- 


tially a protector of fair labor and it 
consolidates the best ideas, thoughts 
and actions of its members to form a 
binding link between employes and 
employers. 
“The union worker is assured of 
a living wage for his labor by the 
union and deals with the employer to 
obtain more desirable wages and con- 
ditions for the worker and at the 
same time cuts out the unfair compe- 
tition of cheap labor. The labor 
union is a powerful factor in modern 
business and is accepted by employers 
as such and it is in a position to use 
this power for the protection and bet- 
terment of the union worker. This 
protection offers a feeling of security 
for the worker as it affords peace of 
mind and enables him to look toward 
the future with a confidence he would 
not ordinarily possess and could not 
obtain in any other way. The labor 
union is based on the American tradi- 
tion that in union there is strength, a 
tradition still used by our government. 
“The union, acting as an agent for 
the worker, gives the benefits of its 
As ge efforts to the worker and 
rings about the cooperation of labor 
and industry that is essential for in- 
dustrial peace and prosperity.” 








THE ILLINOIS UNEMPLOYMENT 


COMPENSATION ACT 


I. Introduction 


HE Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act passed last spring by 


the Illinois legislature is one of 
the most important measures ever 
enacted in this state. If properly ad- 
ministered, it promises to be of dis- 
tinct aid to the wage-earners of Illi- 
nois. For it will enable those who lose 
their jobs through no fault of their 
own, and who are not able to find suit- 
able employment, to receive as a right 
some compensation for the loss of 
earnings which they suffer. The un- 
employed will not therefore be forced 
to reduce their already low standard 
of living as much as they have been 
forced to doin the past. Nor will they 
have to draw on their savings or go 
into debt to the same extent as in the 
past. Best of all, they will not be 
forced to ask in the same degree for 
relief, which on the whole has been in- 
adequate, humiliating and uncertain. 
But excellent as is the principle of un- 
employment compensation, it will fail 
of its purpose if grave delays occur in 
its administration or if the costs of ad- 
ministration are excessively high. For 
such defects will, of course, prevent 
the unemployed from enjoying the 
full benefits of the act and they may 
also stir up so much popular opposi- 
tion to the act that the system itself 
may be swept away. 

Labor is therefore vitally interested 
in helping the act to be administered 
speedily and economically. At the 
present time the immediate issue be- 
fore the Illinois Department of Labor 
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is the question of the methods of rec- 
ord-keeping which should be used, and 
the Department has appointed a spe- 
cial committee to advise it in this mat- 
ter. In the background, of course, is 
also the question whether amendments 
to the act are not also needed to make 
unemployment compensation more 
adequate, more just, and administra- 
tively more simple. We have studied 
both of these sets of issues and wish 
to make our recommendations upon 
them. 

The immediate issue before the 
Department and the Committee is 
whether in the determination of bene- 
fits employers: (1) shall make current 
reports on the earnings and employ- 
ment of workers on their payrolls, as 
is evidently primarily contemplated by 
Section 22 of the act, or whether (2) 
they shall make such reports only on 
those who have lost their jobs. The 
former is called current reporting, 
while the latter type is called separa- 
tion or severance reporting. While this 
issue may not seem at first sight to be 
of great moment, it is in fact of the 
highest importance. Various employ- 
ers groups have advocated in memo- 
randa to the Special Committee the 
system of separation or severance re- 
ports, after July 1, 1939, when bene- 
fits are to begin, before which time no 
reports would be made by employers 
on earnings and employment.’ 

The arguments which they advance 
are substantially as follows: (1) It is 


*See Report of a Special Committee on the 
Illinois Unemployment Compensation Law of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Cost Association. p. 5. 
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alleged that this method would reduce 
the work both of the employers and of 
the state agencies. Information would 
not be furnished on wage-earners who 
continued to be employed but would 
be given only when a worker lost his 
job and later applied for benefits. It 
is alleged that the majority of work- 
ers are steadily employed and that 
this would free the employers from 
making out periodical reports for 
them. It also is said that this would 
free the Department of Labor from 
posting earnings periodically to each 
worker’s account and let it deal merely 
with the cases which present them- 
selves for benefit. (2) An analogy 
is drawn with the administration of 
workmen’s compensation where an in- 
vestigation of earnings as a basis for 
compensation is carried out only after 
the worker has been injured and ap- 
plies for benefit. If this method has 
worked satisfactorily in the case of 
accident compensation, it is urged that 
it would work satisfactorily in the case 
of unemployment compensation. (3) 
It is also argued that, since under the 
current reporting system the employ- 
ers will have to make some report 
when the worker is separated from his 
job, duplication will be avoided by 
their making an entire report on past 
employment and earnings at that time 
instead of reporting currently. And 
(4) it is stated that the separations 
method of reporting has worked suc- 
cessfully in Wisconsin, the only state 
to pay benefits thus far. 

We believe that these arguments 
have been made by the employers in 
good faith. But we believe that de- 
spite their surface plausibility the sys- 
tem of current reporting is definitely 
superior to separation reporting for 
reasons which we shall develop in 
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some detail. But before we do so, we 
should like to point out the main 
standards by which this and related 
issues should be judged. 


II. Basic Premises to be Followed 


1. The primary aim of the admin- 
istration of unemployment compensa- 
tion should be to pay benefits to the 
eligible unemployed quickly and accu- 
rately. The act was passed to help 
the unemployed, and their interests 
should be considered first and fore- 
most. Men should not be compelled 
to wait for long periods in order to 
receive benefits. Other factors should 
be considered, but they should be sec- 
ondary to this primary purpose at all 
times. 

2. We heartily believe, however, 
that administration should be simpli- 
fied, and administrative costs reduced 
wherever this may be done without in- 
terfering with the prompt and accu- 
rate payment of benefits. It is not 
only desirable in itself to simplify 
administration in order to cut costs, 
but also by doing so the system will be 
saved from the attacks which might 
otherwise imperil its existence. 

3. We are making our recommen- 
dations concerning administrative 
methods primarily in terms of the 
existing act as it now stands, and as 
it must be administered until it is 
amended. But we are also indicating 
in what respects the act should be re- 
vised so that it may better fulfill its 
purposes. 


III. Recommendations for Admin- 
istrative Methods Under the 
Present Act 


It is idle to pretend that the best 
methods of administering unemploy- 
ment insurance are now definitely 
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known. Experience both in Illinois 
and in other states will teach us much. 
But we do believe that certain fairly 
definite conclusions can be drawn, and 
it is these which we wish to recom- 
mend. 

1. This Committee unanimously 
recommends that the Director of the 
Illinois Department of Labor, who is 
the administrator of the unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act, should adopt 
a current system of reporting the 
earnings of individual employees in 
preference to the so-called separations 
or severance method of obtaining the 
same information. In making this 
recommendation, we are urging the 
adoption of the method which is being 
used in the overwhelming majority of 
the states, since only two states use the 
separations method. 

2. We unanimously recommend 
that the Department of Labor should 
adopt the following qualifications for 
exempting “stable” employers from 
current reporting as required by the 
act. With one or two slight changes, 
these are the qualifications suggested 
by the Federal Social Security Board, 
namely: 

a. That they have been in business 
in the State for at least five years. 

b. That, for several years, they 
have kept adequate employment and 
payroll records. 

c. That they will agree to keep such 
records as the agency shall require 
(probably including a separate card 
record of each worker’s employment 
and earnings) in a flood-proof loca- 
tion and in a fire-proof building or file 
and will furnish such records promptly 
to the agency when required. 

d. That they will furnish initially 
a wage record of their individual 
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workers in the State and revise it, 
where necessary, quarterly. 

e. That they will furnish statistical 
reports as required. 

f. And, that they will prove that 
they have had for two years or so a 
very low separation rate (as meas- 
ured by the standard formula of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of not more than, say, 15 per 
cent per year). 

3. We also unanimously recom- 
mend that the Director of Labor co- 
operate with all groups in seeking so 
to revise Titles VIII and IX of the 
Federal Social Security Act, and later 
of the Illinois Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act that reporting require- 
ments of all these acts may be inte- 
grated and the burden upon employers 
kept to a minimum. 

The reasons for our recommenda- 
tions on these points are as foliows: 

1. That current reporting of em- 
ployment and earnings as opposed to 
separations reporting be adopted, in- 
asmuch as 

(a) Current reporting means that 
each worker’s record card will contain 
full details about his past earnings 
and employment. His benefits both 
as regards the weekly amount and 
their duration depend directly upon 
his earnings during the preceding two 
and a quarter years. This informa- 
tion must be ready and close at hand 
if benefits are to be paid promptly. 
The system of current reporting will 
enable this information to be kept up 
to date, resulting in quickly computed 
and paid benefits. 

(b) Long delays and inevitable in- 
accuracies would accompaiy the pay- 
ment of benefits if the separations 
method were relied upon. It should 
be borne in mind that the Illinois 
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Manufacturers Association is propos- 
ing that no earnings data whatever be 
furnished by employers prior to July 
I, 1939, when benefits begin and that 
after this date this information shall 
only be provided after a man has been 
separated from his job. But the 
amount and the duration of an unem- 
ployed worker’s benefits would depend 
for some time upon his earnings dur- 
ing the period before July i, 1939, 
and consequently it will be absolutely 
essential for the Department of Labor 
to have detailed earnings data for 
that period. If the proposal of the 
manufacturers were to be adopted, 
and if a worker had been employed by 
more than one employer during the 
above mentioned period, it would be 
impossible to get the worker’s full rec- 
ord of earnings from the separations 
report filed by the last employer. It 
would then be necessary for the De- 
partment to find out from the unem- 
ployed worker who his past employ- 
ers were, and to try to get earnings 
and other information by mail and by 
personal visits. This would involve 
endless correspondence, irritation of 
both employer and worker and de- 
layed payments. It is estimated that 
the average separations rate for the 
state is around 50 per cent. If only 
one-half of these were compensable 
cases under the unemployment com- 
pensation act, then there would be at 
a minimum several hundred thousand 
cases a year which would have to be 
handled in this cumbersome way by the 
Department of Labor. A large per- 
centage of these would have worked 
for more than one employer during 
the qualifying period, and tens of 
thousands of claimants would prob- 
ably have worked for several. The 
labor of getting the record of these 
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past earnings from the employers 
would be crushing and the delays il- 
limitable. This is enough in itself to 
condemn the proposal advanced by the 
Illinois Manufacturers Association. 

But even if separations reports 
were to be required during the period 
precedent to the first payment of bene- 
fits in July, 1939, and then continued 
thereafter, there would be great ad- 
ministrative costs and long delays in 
computing and paying the benefits, for 
it is a great mistake to believe that 
employers would, or in many cases 
could speedily and accurately report 
the past earnings of men whose serv- 
ices were terminated. There will in- 
evitably be long delays and a very 
large number of failures to report. 
The Department of Labor is already 
finding this to be the case in getting 
ready for the collection from employ- 
ers of contributions for unemployment 
compensation even though the pay- 
ment of such contributions serves as 
an offset against federal taxes. 

Thus under the New York law 
where contributions have been col- 
lected for two years, a recent audit 
by examiners of the State Department 
of Labor disclosed that there were no 
less than 9,862 employers of over 
97,000 workers who were not com- 
plying with the law.? In California, 
where severance reporting was aban- 
doned at the request of employers, 
the administrator estimates that 67 
per cent of employers never filed the 
required separation reports.° 


® Social Security, journal of American Associa- 
tion for Social Security. December, 1937. p. 7. 

*P, 6, “The Birth of Unemployment Service 
in California”, by J. L. Matthews, Chairman of 
the California Unemployment Reserves Commis- 
sion, (before the Association Executives Trade 
Conference, Los Angeles), (n. d.). 
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Law enforcement will be much more 
difficult in the case of separation re- 
ports, since there will be no financial 
incentive for most employers to fur- 
nish such reports. On the contrary, 
under the present merit rating system 
there will be a direct incentive for the 
less scrupulous employers not to fur- 
nish them, since the less the benefits 
paid, the larger the employers re- 
serves will be and the greater their 
chance of reducing their contributions. 
Even with the best of intentions, de- 
lays and incompleteness of reporting 
will creep in and it will be necessary 
for the Department to follow these 
up, trace down previous employers 
who may not have reported, etc., and 
to do all this while the unemployed 
worker is waiting for benefits. All 
this would take a great deal of time 
if all the employers were in a single 
city, but in practice it will frequently 
be necessary to trace the past employ- 
ers of a worker from different sections 
of the state, and this will create still 
further delay. The result will be that 
very large numbers of workers will 
have to go without benefits to which 
they are entitled because of these de- 
lays and inadequacies of reporting on 
the part of employers. The purpose 
of the act, therefore, will be in ‘a large 
part defeated. 

(c) It should, furthermore, be 
clearly realized that it is a false an- 
alogy to reason that because one form 
of the separations method is used for 
accident compensation, it should also 
be used for unemployment compensa- 
tion. In the first place, the relative 
number of cases handled under work- 
men’s compensation is comparatively 

small; while the number of cases 
which will be handled under unem- 
ployment compensation will be com- 
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paratively large. Thus, in 1936 the 
total number of compensable indus- 
trial accidents in Illinois was almost 
precisely 33,000 or 2 per cent of the 
total wage-earners covered. The 
President’s Committee on Economics 
Security estimated, however, that in 
April, 1930, 10.3 per cent of the 
eligible workers in Illinois* were un- 
employed, and this may be taken as 
approximately the long average. 

The average volume of unemploy- 
ment cases, therefore, is five times 
greater than that of accident cases. 
Nor is this all. The accident ratio is 
fairly steady and does not have high 
peakstostrainthe administrative force. 
Unemployment, however, increases 
enormously during a depression, when 
it is from two to three times its aver- 
age volume. In Illinois, the average 
unemployment for 1933 has been es- 
timated by the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, at 35.7 per cent, or 
over one person in every three.® This 
was nearly eighteen times the relative 
volume of the compensable cases 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. 

It is, therefore, comparatively easy 
to trace down the past earnings of an 
injured workman after the injury has 
occurred, since the cases are compara- 
tively few. In addition, since liability 
is lodged on the last employer, it is 
not necessary to get the workmen’s 
record of previous earnings. Under 
unemployment compensation on the 
other hand, it is necessary to go back 
two and a quarter years of wage rec- 
ords to determine benefit rights. A 
still further administrative advantage 
in the case of accident compensation 

“Supplement to Report of Committee on Eco- 


nomic Security, 1935, p. 5. 
5 Idem. 
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is that since the individual sums in- 
volved tend to be large, time can be 
taken to establish the correct amount. 
It would be a very different matter in 
the case of unemployment compensa- 
tion. The number of cases to be in- 
vestigated would be enormous par- 
ticularly in times of mass lay-offs and 
the offices would be swamped under 
the separations method. Long de- 
lays would inevitably occur in the pay- 
ment of small individual benefits and 
the unemployed would suffer. Strong 
popular opposition to the act would 
necessarily develop. The precedent of 
accident compensation cannot, there- 
fore, be used to support the use of 
the separations method in this case. 

‘(d) As a matter of fact, the use 
of the separations method would im- 
pose an intolerable burden on many 
employers who have a high rate of 
labor turnover, while the system of 
current reporting would greatly re- 
duce their work. The reason for this 
is simple. It is more work to make 
out a separate earnings and employ- 
ment report on a worker than to enter 
his name and earnings on a composite 
form which is already being prepared. 
For it is necessary to hunt back 
through an accumulation of payrolls, 
etc., to get the man’s record. This 
takes a great deal of time, and is 
therefore costly. In making out the 
report on current earnings, however, 
all of the names can be handled at 
once and duplication and re-duplica- 
tion of going over the payrolls is 
avoided. 

The only reason why some em- 
ployers favor the separations method 
is because while it is much more work 
to report on a given individual by this 
method than by current reporting, 
they believe that their working force 
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will be comparatively steady and that 
they will not have many separations 
to report on. But for firms which 
have a high labor turnover such a 
policy would be disastrous. Consider, 
for example, what would happen if a 
firm with an average of 15,000 work- 
ers during a year had a turnover of 
100 per cent. This would mean that 
the firm would have to make reports 
on 15,000 individual separations and 
to hunt up each of their past records. 
This would be a back-breaking task. 
It would be far easier for them to re- 
port current earnings quarterly based 
on the payrolls and the reports al- 
ready submitted to federal authorities 
under the old age insurance system. 

As a matter of fact, a well-man- 
aged firm—in order to prepare its 
separations reports accurately and 
promptly—will in any case have to 
keep a posted record of the earnings 
and employment record of their indi- 
vidual employees. This will mean 
that the separations system will cause 
them virtually as much labor and ex- 
pense as the current system. This is 
also the conclusion of Messrs. Mat- 
schack and Atkinson, who have studied 
the administrative system in Wiscon- 
sin during its first year of operation, 
and who write:°® “It is probable that 
so far as the basic records which em- 
ployers must keep are concerned, 
there is little difference between the 
two plans.” 

(e) The present act provides for 
the payment of benefits to the par- 
tially unemployed (Sections 4c and 
5). It would be impossible to get rec- 
ords on these men under the separa- 

*Walter Matschack and R. C. Atkinson, the 
Administration of Unemployment Compensation 


Benefits in Wisconsin, July 1, 1936-June 30, 1937. 
(1937) Public Administration Clearing House. 


p. 23. 
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tions method alone, since these men 
are not separated from employment, 
but are continuing to work, though 
with fewer hours per week, for their 
employer. In order to meet this diffi- 
culty, Wisconsin has found it neces- 
sary to adopt a “low and no earnings” 
report, but it has been found difficult 
to get such reports quickly from em- 
ployers. Moreover, the Wisconsin 
law differs so from the Illinois law 
with reference to the base period, 
method of computing benefits, and 
amount and duration of benefits, that 
no possible analogy can be drawn be- 
tween the requirements of the two 
Acts. In Illinois, it would be impos- 
sible to pay partial benefits under the 
separations reporting method unless 
the base period as well as the method 
of establishing benefit rights and com- 
puting benefit amounts, were altered. 
If the partially unemployed are, there- 
fore, to be protected, as they must be 
under the act, current reporting is 
needed. 

(f) It was the obvious intention of 
the legislature in passing the unem- 
ployment compensation act that the 
predominant majority of employers 
should make current reports, and that 
only those employers who had low 
rates of turnover should be freed 
from such reporting and permitted to 
substitute instead separations reports. 
This is shown by Section 22 of the 
Act, which after laying down general 
instructions for reporting, states that 
the Director of Labor “shall prescribe 
the necessary qualifications whereby 
stable employers, upon application, 
shall be exempted from current re- 
porting of information with respect 
to individual employees.” It is evi- 
dent from this that current reporting 
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was intended by the legislature as the 
rule, and exemption from such report- 
ing as the exception. The [Illinois 
Manufacturers Association in its 
memorandum of November 8th, how- 
ever, made exactly the reverse pro- 
posal, It asked that all employers 
with a Dun and Bradstreet rating of 
B-plus or better, and who had been in 
business five years, should be ex- 
empted; and that if a firm could not 
even qualify under these terms, it 
could do so by posting a bond. This 
would make the exception the over- 
whelming rule, and compliance the ex- 
ception. This, we believe, is opposed 
both to the spirit and to the letter of 
the law. 

The legislature provided merely 
that the “stable” employers should be 
exempted; and the whole context of 
the act indicates that by this was 
meant employers who furnished stable 
employment. The standing of a firm 
with Dun and Bradstreet has virtually 
nothing to do with this question since 
a firm may have a good credit rating 
but have a high labor turnover. The 
ability to post a bond has even less 
bearing. We believe, therefore, that 
the Department of Labor is obligated 
under the present act to use the cur- 
rent system of reporting for all except 
those employers who have a compara- 
tively stable volume of employment. 

(g) By requiring a current quar- 
terly report on the earnings of indi- 
vidual employees, the employer will 
automatically have to audit the 
monthly reports on his total payroll 
and the contributions which he makes 
upon this basis. This will save the 
state a very large amount of expense. 
For it will permit the Department a 
check in a routine manner and in the 
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central office one report against the 
other. Were the separations system 
exclusively used, however, it would be 
impossible to audit the employers’ 
payment of contributions in this man- 
ner, and a very large staff of field 
auditors would instead have to be sent 
over the state to audit the books on 
the spot. The cost to the taxpayers 
in salaries and traveling expenses 
would be high, so that considerations 
of public economy should lead us to 
favor the system of current reports. 

(h) Furthermore, the requirement 
of current information on payrolls 
would deter the less ethical employers 
from false reporting; whereas the 
system of separations would make it 
easy to evade the rules. This can be 
shown by two simple illustrations. 
For example, an employer could un- 
derstate his payroll in order to reduce 
the amount of contributions and taxes 
which he would have to pay to sup- 
port the system. Then when separa- 
tions reports were made, he could ac- 
curately state the earnings of the men 
who left, and thus escape detection by 
shifting the understatement of earn- 
ings to those who remained on the 
payroll. Secondly, an employer might 
wish to have a relative or friend who 
had not been employed by him draw 
unemployment benefits. He might, 
therefore, give him a separations re- 
port and make him apparently eligible 
for benefits. If there were no payroll 
records in the possession of the De- 
partment of Labor so that it could 
check up on the statement, the state 
and the legitimately unemployed 
might lose a great deal of money by 
these illicitly obtained benefits. Under 
the system of current payroll report- 
ing, such frauds would, however, be 
virtually impossible. 
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It should be remembered in all this 
that the incentive to a small employer 
to help friends or relatives would tend 
to be greater than any possible in- 
crease in contribution rates under the 
present merit rating plan. 

(i) The objection that even under 
the current reporting system, since 
some information must be given at 
the time of separation, the employer 
will be spared trouble by making his 
entire report at that time ignores the 
fact that with no current reporting 
the separations report would have to 
be far more complicated than under 
the current system, when all it need 
concern itself with would be the date 
and cause of the separation. This 
could be entered on a post card and 
returned in a day. A separations re- 
port on earnings would, however, re- 
quire a very detailed schedule, and the 
tabulation of a long record of pre- 
vious earnings. 

(j) A great simplification in the 
reporting by employers can and 
should be effected without adopting 
the system of separations reporting, 
and instead, by retaining the system 
of current reports. Thus, if Titles 
VIII and IX of the Federal Social 
Security Act were made identical in 
their coverage, and if the Illinois Un- 
employment Compensation Act were 
then amended to provide a similar 
coverage, reporting by the employers 
would be a comparatively simple af- 
fair. The same statement of total 
payroll subject to tax could then serve 
to pay the federal taxes due under 
Titles VIII and IX and under the 
Illinois Unemployment Compensation 
Act, and by making these out in tripli- 
cate or quadruplicate, the full needs 
for revenue purposes would be satis- 
fied. Then a duplicate of the earn- 
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ings data for specific workers, which 
already must be sent to the Social Se- 
curity Board for posting to the indi- 
vidual account numbers under the old 
age insurance system, would be sent 
to the Illinois Department of Labor 
for posting to the individual account 
numbers under unemployment com- 
pensation. This would of course re- 
quire uniformity of procedures be- 
tween the Security Board and the 
state agency as regards the frequency 
and form of reporting, but this could 
be effected fairly easily. By using the 
quarter and perhaps ultimately the 
half-year as the period covered, the 
work could be reduced enormously 
and state reporting under unemploy- 
ment compensation made coincidental 
with the national old age insurance 
act. Steps are already under way na- 
tionally to make the coverage of 
Titles VIII and IX of the Federal 
Social Security Act identical, and we 
believe these should be furthered. 
When this is done, current reporting 
will become even more necessary, and 
centralized earnings records will fol- 
low. It is easier, therefore, to start 
under this system now rather than to 
begin with the decentralized form of 
separations report and be compelled 
to switch to the other method later. 
Confusion would necessarily follow 
from such a shift in systems, and it 
would be necessary for some time to 
run two different systems simul- 
taneously. This would greatly in- 
crease administrative costs. 

(k) The use of the current report- 
ing system will not be nearly as ex- 
pensive to the government as is some- 
times believed, and would permit of a 
much more regular and efficient or- 
ganization of the working force of 


the Unemployment Compensation Di- 
vision. Exaggerated statements have 
been made of the number of clerical 
employees who would be needed in 
the central office to post the current 
earnings reports to the cards of the 
individual workers. It is true that 
approximately two hundred clerks 
would be needed if the entries were 
to be made by hand. But Dr. Peter 
T. Swanish of the Unemployment 
Compensation Division has estimated 
that if Hollerith machines were used 
for this work, not more than fifty 
such workers would be needed. 

Moreover, under current report- 
ing, the flow of work would be regu- 
lar, and the forces of entry clerks 
could be kept at the same level, with 
the work systematized at every turn. 
Under the separations system, how- 
ever, there would be alternate floods 
and comparative droughts of work. 
In periods of mass lay-offs, the staff 
would be swamped and additional 
workers would have to be taken on. 
In periods of prosperity, the number 
of separations would be much less. 
Some of the Division’s employees 
would have to be laid off and others 
would be only partially employed. 
Current reporting would, therefore, 
at once stabilize the Division’s office 
force and reduce its turnover and 
would also serve to organize the work 
more efficiently. 

(1) Finally, current reporting will 
furnish as a by-product accurate data 
which alone will permit the Depart- 
ment to establish just and accurate 
systems of compensation for such spe- 
cial cases as part-time unemployment, 
and seasonal trades. If this material 
is not furnished, as it will not be under 
ordinary separations reporting, it will 
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be necessary to make costly and vexa- 
tious special surveys. 

For all these reasons, therefore, we 
submit that the system of current re- 
porting should be adopted both be- 
cause it is required by law and because 
it is more efficient. 

(2) The definition of “Stable Em- 
ployer’’ which we have given is just 
and fair. 

The requirement suggested would 
free the firms which have stable em- 
ployment from any burden which 
might temporarily be involved in cur- 
rent reporting. We think the turnover 
rate suggested above of 15 per cent 
is reasonable. Certainly the proposal 
of the Chicago Tax Club that a stable 
employer be defined as one having a 
turnover rate up to 100 per cent (i.e., 
50 per cent every 6 months, as sug- 
gested on p. 2 of memorandum of 
Chicago Tax Club) is totally unac- 
ceptable, since this is over twice the 
average turnover in the manufactur- 
ing industries of the country during 
the seven years of 1930-36, as shown 
by the surveys of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.” 

(3) The reasons for integrating 
the reporting under Titles VIII and 
IX of the Federal Social Security Act 
and the Illinois Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act have already been 
stated in the discussion of our first 
recommendation on current report- 


ing. 


IV. Recommended Amendments to 
Illinois Unemployment 
Compensation Act 


Thus far we have primarily dis- 
cussed the situation in terms of the 
™This was an average of 48 per cent whether 


measured by separations or accessions. Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1937, Vol. 45, p. 159. 
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present act. We believe, however, 
that the act itself could be made (1) 
much simpler so that administrative 
costs and confusion may be reduced, 
and at the same time (2) more ade- 
quate. In order to effect these ends, 
we unanimously wish to make the 
following recommendations to the 
Illinois General Assembly: 

1. That in the interests of econ- 
omy and simplification, the so-called 
“merit rating” provisions of the act 
(Section 18c) should be repealed. 

(a) The maintenance of merit rat- 
ing will be very costly and cumbersome 
for the state to administer. There 
are somewhere between 30,000 and 
40,000 employers in the state who 
will come under the act. Merit rating 
requires that the benefits paid to each 
worker shall be posted to the account 
of each employer and that a running 
balance be kept of the relation be- 
tween (1) the contributions of that 
employer and the benefits charged to 
his account and (2) the relation of 
this surplus (if any) to the average 
total payroll. This will cause an enor- 
mous amount of work and greatly in- 
crease the administrative costs. In 
the interests of economy and simplifi- 
cation, we believe this provision 
should be abolished. 

(b) The provision of merit rating 
also encourages firms (1) to greatly 
increase overtime rather than take on 
new workers who may later have to 
be laid off, and (2) to spread unem- 
ployment around by working men 
part-time instead of laying them off. 
This is because the employers will 
have a smaller deduction made 
against their accounts for lost time 
within employment than will be made 
for complete unemployment. It is 
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highly possible that such encourage- 
ment to increase overtime will create 
unemployment and freeze the unem- 
ployed group. 

(c) The whole theory that the em- 
ployers can appreciably reduce their 
contributions by stabilizing employ- 
ment is defective in that it regards 
unemployment as being largely within 
the control of the individual em- 
ployer. This is a misconception. Un- 
employment is primarily caused by 
factors outside the workshop over 
which the employer has little or no 
control. This is evidenced in the case 
of business depressions and seasonal 
fluctuations in demand in industries 
where the goods are either perishable 
or subject to a high style factor. War, 
“Acts of God” and many other fac- 
tors are not within the employers’ 
area of control. The employers al- 
ready have an incentive in stabilizing 
employment through reduction in 
overhead costs, maintaining a stable 
organization, etc., and the additional 
saving of a very small percentage of 
the wages bill would not appreciably 
increase this incentive. 

(d) Only a small minority of the 
employers will probably be able to 
qualify for a reduction in rates under 
these provisions as prescribed by the 
federal act. For reductions are not 
given unless there have been three 
years during which any individual 
worker could receive benefits if eli- 
gible, and if the surplus of contribu- 
tions over benefits chargeable to the 
employer’s account is more than 7% 
per cent of the average yearly pay- 
roll. The rate of contribution is only 
cut by “%oths of 1 per cent of the pay- 
roll if an employer’s surplus is be- 
tween 714 and Io per cent; it is re- 
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duced by 1.8 per cent if the surplus is 
between 10 and 12% per cent; and the 
employer is only freed from all con- 
tributions if this surplus is 12% per 
cent. When we consider the amount 
of unemployment which in all proba- 
bility we are likely to experience in 
the future from seasonal, technologi- 
cal, cyclical and other causes, it is 
evident that for most firms the hope 
of reducing contributions will be illu- 
sory. We do not believe that the 
administrative machinery should be 
cluttered up in order to perpetuate 
what will be an economic fiction for 
most firms. 

2. The present widely varying 
scales of benefits should be reduced 
to a more manageable number. 

The present law (Section 4B) pro- 
vides weekly benefits equal to 50 per 
cent of “‘full-time weekly wages” sub- 
ject to a minimum of about $5 a week 
and a maximum of $15. Although 
the benefit checks are to be paid only 
to the nearest multiple of 20 cents, 
this will require checks of fifty (50) 
or more different denominations to be 
made out weekly (i.e., $5.00; $5.20; 
$5.40; etc., up to $15.00). Even 
with check-writing machines, this will 
be a very difficult and costly task. 
While we believe that different stand- 
ards of living and earnings should 
be recognized in the payment of bene- 
fits, we do not believe that there 
should be as many as fifty different 
groups. We would favor instead re- 
ducing the number to about five, based 
on earnings during the base period, 
which might be as follows: (1) Those 
under $10 a week—benefit=$5. (2) 
Those between $10 and $15—bene- 
fit=$6.50. (3) Those between $15 
and $20, benefitt=$9.00. (4) Those 
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between $20 and $25 benefit=$12. 
(5) Those of $25 and over=$15. 
Checks for these five denominations 
could then be printed and the names 
of the recipients could be written in 
according to the wage group to which 
they belonged by the local public em- 
ployment offices subject to audit by 
the state Department of Labor. We 
have chosen in the above illustration 
to show a suggested grouping based 
on weekly earnings, but obviously this 
could also be done in terms of total 
earnings from which the weekly earn- 
ings are computed. 

We believe, however, that some- 
what greater proportionate protec- 
tion should be given to the lower 
wage groups than to the higher, since 
the former will need it more. This 
could be done by making the duration 
of benefits somewhat longer for the 
lower groups than for the higher. 
The details of such a scale can be 
worked out later. 

3. The eligibility requirements 
should be changed to give the workers 
the first four out of the last five 
quarters to earn their qualifying 
amounts, instead of the first three out 
of the last four quarters as at present. 

4. The protection given by the act 
should also be increased. This can 
be done by decreasing the waiting 
period from three to two weeks and 
by increasing the length of the period 
for which benefits can be paid. If we 
had to choose between those two alter- 
natives, we would favor the latter, 
since with the same amount of added 
funds the ultimate duration could be 
extended by several times the time by 
which the waiting period would be 
reduced, and it is this group of the 
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long-time unemployed who will need 
aid the most. 

5. To finance this increased dura- 
tion of benefits, the rate of employer 
contributions should be increased by 
I percent. This should make it pos- 
sible to extend the duration of benefits 
to 22 weeks and possibly even more. 

6. Even before the broadening of 
the federal act, the coverage of the 
state law should be extended to in- 
clude (a) establishments of four or 
more employees and (b) employees 
of non-profit-seeking establishments, 
and those in agriculture as well. 

7. That the section dealing with 
disqualifications for benefits be 
amended so that workers shall not be 
excluded from benefits: (a) In those 
cases where a strike has been deliber- 
ately fomented by an employer. It 
is certainly unjust for a worker to be 
penalized because an employer has 
provoked a strike by the activities of 
spies and stool-pigeons within a union. 
(b) Where the strike resulted from 
the violation by the employer of a 
trade agreement. This also seems 
only just, since a worker would still 
be disqualified if the strike resulted 
from the violation of such an agree- 
ment by the union. (c) If the strike 
resulted from the employer’s viola- 
tion of a state or federal labor law. 

Such rules would obviously require 
administrative and judicial machinery 
for the determination as to whether 
or not such were the facts, but this 
is a minor matter which can be worked 
out once this principle is accepted as 
just, namely that the worker should 
not be penalized by being deprived 
of benefits for unemployment caused 
by the fault of the employer. 
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FOLK SONG 


Over the landscape all day long 

Three figures wrought a wordless song— 
A horse, a man, and a dog behind— 

Up and down till the soil was lined 

With a furrow-pattern of melody, 
Singing of earth’s fertility. 


So are the songs of harvest made— 

When the year still lies in springtime’s shade 
While three bent, friendly figures go 

In steady rhythm to and fro 

In single file, with a plow aligned, 

A horse, a man, and a dog behind. 


—FRances HALL, Commonweal. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LABOR RELATIONS* 


WILLIAM GREEN 
President, American Federation of Labor 


SHALL always cherish the honor which you have conferred upon 
I me this evening in according me the privilege of addressing the Alumni 

of the University of Wisconsin upon that Institution’s 88th Birth- 
day Anniversary. 

Your great educational institution was founded by pioneers. They 
came from all parts of the civilized world. They were men and women 
who learned through experience the deep and true meaning of the Biblical 
injunction that “in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” To them 
it was a blessing and not a curse. They rooted your University in the 
soil of honest effort. They built it upon the foundation of a sincere and 
devoted purpose. It has succeeded because of their unswerving policy 
of honest inquiry. They breathed into it the spirit of tolerance for pio- 
neering ideas. Those who have followed these founders have kept the 
faith. Now and always your Institution fosters and has fostered research 
in new and advanced fields of science. It has ever been conscious of the 
social good to which its efforts can be applied. It is now, and long has 
been, a highly constructive and dynamic force in our National life. 

These facts made it both logical and natural, therefore, that your 
University should have for years inquired into the conscience of labor 
relations. It was to be expected that in your classrooms outstanding men, 
such as Dr. Richard Ely, Professor John R. Commons, Professor E. A. 
Ross and others would and did make searching analysis into the out- 
posts, the status, and the principles of the very human science of labor 
relations. It is fitting that, in these times, and on this occasion, you should 
desire to have brought to you some observations on this science from 
the firing line of America’s industrial life. 

The present status of labor relations is predicated on four funda- 
mentals now generally recognized and not in dispute— 

First: The necessities of our complex urban economy and the pro- 
motion of the good life for the body of our people require that wage 
earners be organized into trade unions; 

Second: Collective bargaining by organized units is now accepted 
as an integral part of our national enterprise; 

Third: Organized Labor represented by the American Federation 
of Labor stands now as always for adequate wages, proper working 
conditions and continued raising of the standard of living of the workers. 

Fourth: Every problem in the collective bargaining process is the 
problem not only of the parties thereto but also of the body politic, 


* Address to the Officers and Members of the University of Wisconsin Alumni Association 
and Guests; February 12, 1938. 
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as well, challenging the best thought of all and embracing their joint 
co-operative effort to provide solutions. 

What is not so evident, and what I desire to submit to you this 
evening, is that no solution of the problems in labor relations is possible 
unless there exists— 

First: Integrity in the disclosure and the handling of the essential 
facts underlying the relationship; 

Second: Integrity in the status of relationship itself; and 

Third: Freedom in the creation and maintenance of the relationship. 

The necessity for integrity in the essential facts underlying the 
relationship ought to be obvious, but let me give a parallel illustration. 

You all know the story of the explorer, Dr. Frederick A. Cook. 
Many of you will recall the account of his arrival at Copenhagen in the 
Summer of 1909, following an Arctic exploration; how he claimed to 
have reached the North Pole; how the question of his appointment as 
an Honorary Doctor of the University of Copenhagen was resolved by 
its Faculty and by the King of Denmark on the basis that a conversation 
by the Rector of the University with Dr. Cook about his journey should 
be satisfying. That conversation took place. The Rector informed the 
faculty that he had no right to doubt that Dr. Cook had reached the 
North Pole. On the promise of this American gentleman that he would 
send all observations and instruments from his travel to the University 
for examination, the honorary degree was bestowed upon him. 

Dr. Cook’s failure to keep his promise hurt him, of course. But 
more serious still—that failure was a blow to the science of exploration, 
and impeded its progress for many years. 

Similar impediments to the proper working of the science of labor 
relations are produced whenever there are ‘exposed fraudulent repre- 
sentations made by capital or by labor respecting essential facts under- 
lying the relationship. Enlightened leaders of Capital as well as of Labor 
condemned the falsification of books by some industrialists made to cover 
up expenditures for espionage. Likewise, impediments occurred when 
company unionism was exposed and revealed as not unionism at all. Such 
exposure had led to its elimination from the industrial sphere. Also, I 
assure you that no employer of labor has felt more keenly than does 
Labor itself, the recent exposures of the misrepresentations made by cer- 
tain self-constituted leaders of labor, who do not function under the 
banner of the American Federation of Labor, respecting alleged large 
dues-paying memberships when only negligible ones exist, and respecting 
alleged strong organizations in certain industries when, in fact, only 
paper organizations prevail; respecting alleged aims for the economic 
and social welfare of the wage earner when, in truth, the aim is the im- 
position of a despotic tyranny which overwhelms the very workers used 
in furthering this selfish aim. Such misrepresentations discredit the 
leaders responsible therefor. More serious is the fact that such mis- 
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representations have prevented unity in the ranks of Labor, have deluded 
the wage earners in the fields wherein such leaders operate into a false 
sense of security through non-existent numerical strength, have created 
a false basis on which to predicate labor relations with capital, have in- 
fused into peaceful communities political and social unrest, and have 
clouded the clear view on which public authority and all others must 
concentrate to end a depression which has endured too long. 

Integrity in the status of the relations of Capital and Labor is 
essential. Such integrity means that contractual obligations must be kept 
sacred both by employers and employes. Obligations must be wholly and 
sympathetically carried out. They must not be sabotaged by either side. 
In case of dispute, peaceful solutions of finality must be sought in the 
appropriate tribunal, and according to the democratic processes of the 
Land. Integrity in the relationship cannot be acquired and preserved 
through representations or conduct creative of hate or of class con- 
sciousness, or through the destruction of the capitalistic system for the 
selfish or subversive purposes of persons or interests. 

The problems of human relationship in industry on the North 
American Continent must be dealt with in the American way and in 
conformity with American traditions. In seeking a solution of these 
problems we must constantly keep in mind the fundamental principles 
upon which our system of government rests. Pretense cannot be tolerated. 
No organization either of employers or employes pretending to serve the 
economic and industrial needs of capital or labor, but whose real purpose 
is the exercise of autocratic domination and Fascist control, can have any 
place in our democratic planning or procedure. 

The record of the affiliates of the American Federation of Labor 
for keeping their promises, for sympathetic execution thereof, and for 
the use of legal means only in the settling of disputes challenges the 
record of, and compares very favorably with, that of any other social 
institution or organization. No one more than the American Federation 
of Labor condemns the recent spectacle of certain self-constituted leaders 
of labor, not functioning under the banner of the American Federation 
of Labor, who preach and practice a disregard of contractual obligations, 
who encourage sit-down strikes, mutiny on the high seas, the destruction 
of private property and the capture of cities. 

No agency in America has done more than has Organized Labor to 
expose and drive from its ranks the subversive elements, the preachers 
of unsound foreign philosophies and the opportunists who seek to use 
labor organizations for personal aggrandizement at the expense of what 
true American have, through trial and experience, found best. 

The signs already are clear that these preachings and practices, 
these false philosophies and those who espouse them are severely con- 
demned in the court of public opinion. Their acceptance is impossible. 
The elimination of those responsible for them is inevitable. 
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Freedom in the creation and maintenance of the relationship be- 
tween Capital and Labor is essential for the solution of its problems. 

Labor must suffer as much from the control over its relationship 
to industry that exists in a Fascist State—like Italy or Germany—or by 
autocratic dictatorship—as in Russia, as does private industry. Labor 
and Capital have a common cause to protect against autocratic usurpation 
of power over their destiny by governmental agency—whether it be the 
National Labor Relations Board in administering the National Labor 
Relations Act, or any proposed board to substitute itself for the parties 
in determining for them the wages for labor’s hire and the terms and 
conditions under which Labor and Capital shall, side by side, function 
together. Labor no less than Capital demands that every sound endeavor 
which has economic utility be allowed to function and not be stifled or 
destroyed by government fiat, whether given through the taxing power, 
through restrictive legislation, or through discrimination. Labor recog- 
nizes that unless Capital is allowed the opportunity to make reasonable 
profits, collective bargaining (which Labor has won through a long, hard 
struggle) will be rendered useless and of no avail. 

Every thinking man and woman must realize that American industry 
is now in a state of convalescence. It needs no severe nostrums. It needs 
the common sense of good nursing. It needs the joint help of Labor, of 
management, of Capital, of consumers, of all citizens, and of the Govern- 
ment, that is our Government, if we are to go ahead for the common 
good. 

Labor as well as Capital is ever on the alert to detect and guard 
against a fettering of freedom, even when friendly hands offer a kindly 
bondage. 

It is this alertness for freedom of action within the sphere of de- 
mocracy which is today the distinguishing characteristic of the individual- 
ism of America. For its preservation, Labor and Capital have a common 
purpose. It ranks in importance with freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
freedom to peaceably assemble and freedom of conscience. It has to do 
with food, clothing and shelter for all of us—those prime economic neces- 
sities without which no culture, no civilization however highly conceived 
or highly wrought, can exist. 

I close as I began, with a reference to your University. It began 
with pioneers. It has kept its pioneer spirit. In that spirit is found in- 
tegrity of purpose, integrity of inquiry, and integrity of action. Toleration 
is their hand-maiden. Their end is freedom in the real sense. That end is 
grounded on facts, on truth, and now as always “the truth shall make 
you free.” 











THE I. L. O. MONTH BY MONTH 


SMITH SIMPSON 


connection with the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization were 
held during the month of February. 

From February 3-5 the Governing 
Body held its 82nd Session, at which 
it considered, among other matters, 
the agenda of the 1939 Session of the 
International Labor Conference. Be- 
cause of the time required for prepar- 
ing and drafting reports for the Con- 
ference and delivering them in ad- 
vance to countries remote from Gen- 
eva, the program of the Conference 
has to be settled a considerable period 
ahead of its meeting. As is noted in 
greater detail below, the agenda of 
the 1938 Conference (to be held in 
Geneva this June) was provisionally 
selected at the 77th Session of the 
Governing Body and finally selected 
at the Body’s 78th Session held in 
February, 1937. 

At its 82nd Session the Governing 
Body also studied various questions 
of a legal nature relating to the pro- 
cedure for the discussion and adop- 
tion of International Labor Conven- 
tions, and considered a number of re- 
ports, including those adopted by the 
Textile Conference held at Washing- 
ton last April. Of these latter reports 
one proposed, in particular the estab- 
lishment of an International Tripar- 
tite Committee within the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization to study 
measures necessary to achieve pros- 
perity and social justice in the textile 
industry and to consider all the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the in- 
dustry. This far-reaching proposal 
was opposed by the Japanese and 
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British Governments at the Govern- 
ing Body Session and for this reason 
the Committee was not established at 
this Session of the Body.’ Instead, 
a compromise was agreed upon, 
whereby the Governing Body is to 
name a preparatory committee of fif- 
teen from its own membership to 
examine the reports of the Textile 
Conference and make recommenda- 
tions. The committee of fifteen was 
composed of five members from each 
group: governments, employers and 
workers. 

On February 7, immediately fol- 
lowing the Session of the Governing 
Body, the first meeting was held of 
the new Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee, recently set up to provide the 
Governing Body and the International 
Labor Office with a direct contact 
with the agricultural world. Commit- 
tees of the I. L. O. are of two kinds: 
committees composed of members of 
the Governing Body and experts; and 
committees of experts only. The Per- 
manent Agricultural Committee is of 
the first kind. Each group of the Gov- 
erning Body is represented on the 
Committee by two members; agri- 
cultural workers’ organizations are 
represented by six members, agricul- 
tural employers’ organizations by six; 
and sixteen experts are contemplated 
to be added. The sixteen experts are 
divided as follows: 6 for European 
countries, five for American countries, 
three for Asiatic countries, and one 
for Australia. In addition to these 
“regular members”, international in- 


*New York Times, February 4, 1938, 4:6. 
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stitutions and organizations dealing 
with social problems in agriculture are 
given “seats” on the committee. 
These organizations are the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Inter- 
national Commission of Agriculture, 
International Organization of Indus- 
trial Employers, International Land- 
workers’ Organization, and Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural 
Technicians. The meeting of the Com- 
mittee was for the purpose of deciding 
which farm labor problems the Com- 
mittee should tackle first. At the time 
of this writing, we are without a re- 
port of the Committee’s decisions. 
The Agricultural Committee offers 
an opportunity to bring closer to the 
I. L. O. the large agricultural popula- 
tions of the world which so far have 
remained aloof from the I. L. O.’s 
activities. This should not only en- 
able the I. L. O. to increase its use- 
fulness but to increase its support both 
among peoples and among govern- 
ments. Countries predominantly agri- 
cultural have participated in the 
I. L. O. but without reaping the full 
benefit of their membership due to pre- 
occupation of the I. L. O. with indus- 
trial, commercial and maritime prob- 
lems. If the full experience of the 
I. L. O. is taken advantage of, and an 
approach is made to farm labor stand- 
ards through the social and economic 
conditions which produce those stand- 
ards, as the I. L. O. is now approach- 
ing industrial labor standards, the 
I. L. O. should win considerable sup- 
port for its agricultural programs 
from employers and producers as well 
as from workers. This, the workers 
themselves desire, for they are coming 
increasingly to realize that their 
standards of work and life are bound 
up with social and economic condi- 


tions. They are therefore insisting 
upon a broadening of the I. L. O.’s 
approach to their problems. Prob- 
lems of production, of finance, of mar- 
keting, of changes in styles and de- 
mand, affect the workers’ own prob- 
lems of hours, wages and stable 
employment and should be dealt with 
by an International Labor Organiza- 
tion. The Washington Textile Con- 
ference was the I. L. O.’s first attempt 
to tackle the problems of an industry 
comprehensively; and it is to be hoped 
an equally comprehensive approach 
will be made to the problems of agri- 
culture. 

Finally, on February 28, the Con- 
ference of Experts for the study of 
international technical and financial 
co-operation on migration convened. 
This, again, is a new development of 
the activity of the I. L. O., in a field 
in which the world economic depres- 
sion has for a long time reduced the 
possibilities of international action. 
The International Labor Conference 
of American countries, held at San- 
tiago, Chile, in January, 1936, ex- 
plored this field. This exploration dis- 
closed that a certain number of immi- 
gration countries were favorably dis- 
posed to a resumption of colonization 
by immigrants. It was also evident 
that one of the principal obstacles to 
colonization was the financial dif- 
ficulty of transporting immigrants 
and settling them. The Conference 
of Experts on February 28 was con- 
vened to discuss the possibilities of 
solving this financial difficulty through 
international collaboration. 

Here, again, in the work of the 
experts on migration, the I. L. O. is 
confronted by an economic condition 
which arises from many causes. The 
difficulties in the way of migration are 
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only a few of the difficulties arising 
from the chaotic monetary, economic, 
and political conditions which consti- 
tute the formidable obstacles to world 
trade, to migration, to prosperity, and 
to increasing improvements of stand- 
ards of work and standards of living. 
The publication of the Van Zeeland 
report on these conditions has created 
fresh interest in the international situ- 
ation. The former Belgian premier 
proposed a rather complete plan of 
action in his report; but, as one com- 
mentator has suggested, “what the 
world needs is not more programs, but 
the will and the means to apply those 
already devised.” ? There are certain 
of the Van Zeeland proposals which 
so directly affect workers’ standards 
they might properly be discussed by 
appropriate committees of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. The 
I. L. O. has adequately demonstrated 
that it is a “means” of action; and the 
Workers’ Group within the I. L. O. 
has equally demonstrated that it has 
the “will” to act in any matter affect- 
ing the well-being of the masses of 
the people. 


Coal Conference 


At its 78th Session, the Governing 
Body instructed the International La- 
bor Office to inform governments of 
coal-producing countries of its pro- 
posal to call an international confer- 
ence concerning hours of work in coal 
mines and to ask for their comments. 
The comments of the governments 
were considered by the Governing 
Body at its 79th Session (May, 1937) 
and the following resolution was 
adopted by the Governing Body, con- 


2 John C. deWilde in Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
Vol. XVII, No. 15 (February 4, 1938). 
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siderably broadening the scope of the 
conference: 

“The Governing Body decides that 
the Technical Tripartite Conference 
which it had contemplated holding in 
October, 1937, in order to discuss the 
question of the reduction of hours of 
work in coal mines shall also deal with 
the other social and economic aspects 
of the problem. 

“It instructs the Director to submit 
to it at its next session in June a re- 
port dealing with the exact character 
of the Conference and the date at 
which it can usefully be held.” ® 

At its Session in June, 1937, the 
Governing Body decided to postpone 
the conference until April, 1938. 
Those countries invited to participate 
are those whose coal production is an 
important element in their national 
economic life. The conference will be 
tripartite, i. e., consist of representa- 
tives of workers, employers and gov- 
ernments; and will have before it a 
report now being drafted by the Inter- 
national Labor Office on “the aspects 
of the industry which may directly or 
indirectly affect social conditions in 
the industry.” ¢ 

One of the specific items which will 
be on the agenda of the coal confer- 
ence will be safety conditions. The 
International Labor Office has been 
consulting a small committee of ex- 
perts from the principal coal-produc- 
ing countries concerning the drafting 
of a model safety code for coal mines. 
The draft is to be submitted to the 
coal conference this April and, as 
amended at the conference, it can 
form a basis of discussion at the Inter- 


® Official Bulletin (International Labor Office: 
Geneva), Vol. XXII, No. 4 (31 December 1937), 
p. 156. 

“Ibid, p. 163. 
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national Labor Conference in 1939, 
if the Governing Body so decides. 
Such procedure will enable the code 
to be dealt with expeditiously. 

It appears that the same broad- 
scaled approach to the problems of 
the coal industry is to be used by the 
I. L. O. as was used in the World 
Textile Conference last year and 
which was so successful in developing, 
for the first time in the history of the 
textile industry, an approach to com- 
mon causes of depression and unem- 
ployment. Such an approach is neces- 
sary in the coal industry. We have had 
an investigation of the anthracite coal 
industry in Pennsylvania but the an- 
thracite industry is only a part of the 
picture and the American coal industry 
is only a part of the picture. The 
Anthracite Coal Industry Commis- 
sion which investigated the situation 
in Pennsylvania considered, naturally, 
only the course of action which might 
be taken by the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture;> but factors of international 
markets and international competi- 
tion inevitably entail a broader con- 
sideration. Also to be borne in mind 
is the value of pooling knowledge and 
experience. Quite apart from any in- 
ternational aspects of the problems 
of the coal industry arising from for- 
eign markets and foreign competition, 
experience in the various coal-produc- 
ing countries with safety, health, hous- 
ing, production, distribution, financ- 
ing and organization of productive 
units, selection and closing of unprofit- 
able units of production, vocational 
training, rehabilitation of workers, 


5 Report of the Anthracite Coal Industry Com- 
mission, May 15, 1937. See also, Anthracite Coal 
Industry Commission: Report of Morris L. Ernst, 
submitted to the Governor of Pennsylvania, May 


17, 1937- 


equalization and spreading of work, 
development of new industries in coal- 
producing areas, emigration and gov- 
ernmental intervention, is something 
of practical advantage. Only he who 
has a limited knowledge of the causes 
of the troubles of the coal industry 
will scorn such experience and refuse 
opportunity to consider and appraise 
it. The conference convened by the 
I. L. O. in April offers an opportunity 
of thorough analysis, exchange of in- 
formation and comprehensive plan- 
ning such as no state, or even national, 
conference could offer. It is to be 
hoped that in the United States work- 
ers and employers will anticipate the 
conference sufficiently in advance to 
take full advantage of the possibilities 
which it holds to place employment 
and profits of the coal industry upon 
a sound and stable basis. 


Agenda of 1938 Conference 


The Governing Body at its 77th 
Session provisionally selected eight 
questions which might be placed on 
the agenda of the 1938 Session of the 
International Labor Conference. 
These questions were: 


1. General principles for the or- 
ganization of systems of inspection 
to secure enforcement of laws for the 
protection of workers; 

_ 2. Recruiting, placing and condi- 
tions of labor (equality of treatment) 
of migrant workers; 

3. Technical education and ap- 
prenticeship; 

4. Rights of performers in broad- 
casting, television and mechanical re- 
production of sounds; 

5. Regulation of contracts of em- 
ployment of indigenous workers; 

6. Safety provisions for coal 
miners; 
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7. Weekly rest in commercial es- 
tablishments; 

8. Regulation of hours of work 
and rest periods in road transport. 


In addition, it has been agreed that 
the question of wage and hour statis- 
tics should be considered with a view 
to placing this question on the agenda 
of the 1938 Session of the Confer- 
ence. 

At its 78th Session (February, 
1937), the Governing Body definitely 
decided to limit the agenda of the 
1938 Session of the Conference to the 
following subjects: 


1. Technical and vocational educa- 
tion and apprenticeship; 

2. Regulation of contracts of em- 
ployment of indigenous workers; 

3. Recruiting, placing and condi- 
tions of labor (equality m Prmeanson 
of migrant workers; 

4. Teesiaien of hours of work 
and rest periods in road transport; 

5. Generalization of the reduction 
of hours of work; 

6. Statistics of hours and wages in 
the principal mining and manufactur- 
ing industries, including building and 
construction, and in agriculture. 


Dropped from the original list 
are inspection, rights of performers 
in broadcasting, regulation of con- 
tracts of indigenous workers, safety 
provisions for coal miners and weekly 
rest in commercial establishments. 
Safety provisions for coal miners, as 
pointed out above, has been specifi- 
cally added to the agenda of the coal 
conference in April. 

The item concerning the generaliza- 
tion of hours of work means that the 
I. L. O. is shifting its industry-by- 
industry approach to the 40-hour 
week to a general approach. The 
Workers’ Group is dissatisfied with 
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the progress made to date in the de- 
velopment of 40-hour Conventions in- 
dustry by industry, and desires one 
40-hour Convention which will cover 
all industry. This proposal was made 
originally in 1931 and encountered 
such opposition from governments 
and employers that the I. L. O. was 
compelled to adopt an industry-by- 
industry approach. As a consequence 
of this switch in tactics, four 40-hour 
Conventions have been adopted by 
the International Labor Conference. 
One of these Conventions applies the 
40-hour week to the textile industry. 
The forthcoming coal conference will 
discuss hours of work in the coal in- 
dustry. The industry-by-industry ap- 
proach has many advantages. It re- 
mains to be seen whether a return to 
the attempt to obtain one Convention 
applicable to all industry will bear 
fruitful results. 


The Brazil Constitution 


The publication of the social provi- 
sions of the new Constitution of Brazil 
in Industrial and Labor Information ° 
affords an opportunity of estimating 
the results, from the standpoint of 
labor policy, of President Vargas’ 
coup d’état of last November. 


Section 137 of the Constitution pro- 
vides as follows: 


Labor legislation shall take mto account the 
following principles, among others: (a) the col- 
lective agreements concluded by the legally rec- 
ognized associations of employers, workers, 
craftsmen and specialists shall apply to all those 
whom such associations represent; (b) collective 
agreements must contain provisions prescribing 
their own duration, the amount and conditions of 
payment of the wage, and the working time- 
table; (c) the conditions of payment of the wage 
shall be those most suited to the requirements of 
the worker and of the undertaking; (d) the 
worker shall be entitled to a rest day on Sunday 


* Vol. LXV, No. 3 (17 January 1938), pp. 52ff. 
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and, so far as the technical requirements of the 
undertaking permit, on religious and civil holi- 
days, according to local tradition; (e) the worker 
shall be entitled to an annual holiday with pay 
after one year’s continuous service in any un- 
dertaking operating throughout the year; (f) in 
all such undertakings, any termination of em- 
ployment shall entitle the worker (unless stability 
of employment is guaranteed to him by law) to 
compensation proportionate to his length of 
service; (g) a change in the ownership of the 
undertaking shall not entail termination of the 
contract of employment, but the workers shall 
retain as regards the new employer the same 
rights as they enjoyed in regard to the former 
one; (h) there shall be a minimum wage sufhi- 
cient to meet the ordinary needs of the worker, 
the conditions of the different regions being taken 
into account; (i) the working day shall be of 
eight hours, and may be shortened but not 
lengthened except in cases provided for by law; 
(j) night work, except when carried on regularly 
by shifts, shall be paid at a higher rate than 
work by day; (k) prohibition of all employment 
of children under 14, of night work for children 
under 16, and of work in unhealthy industries 
for young persons under 18 and women; (1) 
medical aid to workers and pregnant women, 
who shall be entitled to a rest period without 
deduction from wages before and after confine- 
ment; (m) introduction of insurance against old 
age, invalidity and death, and against industrial 
accidents; (n) the workers’ organizations shall 
have the duty of providing assistance for their 
members in administrative or judicial questions 
connected with accident insurance and social 
insurance. 

The status of unions is described in 
section 138: 

There shall be freedom of association in 
unions, but only unions duly recognized by the 
State shall have the right of legal representa- 
tion of the members of the occupation for which 
they have been set up, and the right to conclude 
collective agreements binding on all their mem- 
bers, to impose contributions on the latter and to 
exercise in regard to them the functions dele- 
gated by the public authorities. 


Section 139 deals with the right to 
strike. 


A system of labor courts shall be set up to deal 
with disputes arising out of relations between 
employers and workers; these courts shall be 
regulated by law, and the provisions of the 
present Constitution relating to ordinary courts 
of law shall not apply to them. Strikes and lock- 
outs are declared to be anti-social, injurious both 
to capital and labor, and incompatible with the 
higher interests of national production. 


Section 140 provides: 


Production shall be organized by a corporative 
system. Corporations shall be under the author- 
ity and protection of the State, shall constitute 
organs of the State, and shall exercise functions 
delegated to them by the public authorities. 


What does this Constitution mean 
in the history of Brazilian labor legis- 
lation? What sort of relations be- 
tween Brazil and the I. L. O. does it 
foreshadow? Does the Constitution 
establish a fascist State in Brazil and 
if so will Brazil follow the lead of 
Germany and Italy in renouncing 
membership in the I, L. O. 

National policies are composed of 
very diverse elements and have histor- 
ical rootages. Their significance can 
be appraised only from a considera- 
tion of the background from which 
they arise. Brazil is the only empire 
which has arisen on the American con- 
tinents and it became a republic in 
1889. This revolution, as well as the 
liberation of slaves, was accomplished 
without a war, ‘“‘a remarkable accom- 
plishment,” as one commentator has 
expressed it, and one which “revealed 
Brazil as a really civilized nation.’” 
Under the Republic, two powerful 
states have controlled Brazil’s federal 
government, Sao Paulo and Minas 
Geraes. So complete has this control 
been that a certain unwritten under- 
standing has existed between them 
that the President of Brazil should 
come alternately from them. This 
situation caused considerable dissatis- 
faction in the other states; and when 
the “understanding” was broken in 
1930 by the then President who, him- 
self a Paulista, picked and had elected 
another Paulista, Dr. Julio Prestes, 
as his successor, a revolt was led by 





_ "Samuel Guy Inman, Latin America: Its Place 
in World Life (Willett, Clark: 1937), p. 147. 
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Getulio Vargas. Vargas came from 
the state of Rio Grande do Sul and, 
enjoying the support of the state of 
Minas Geraes, had opposed Prestes 
in the election of 1930. 

Successful in his revolt, Vargas dis- 
solved the Brazilian Congress, de- 
clared himself dictator, and promul- 
gated a new Constitution in 1934. 
Acting under this Constitution, the 
National Assembly elected Vargas 
President for a four-year term. Faced 
by an election in 1938 and desiring 
to continue his control, Vargas in 
November, 1937, seized control of 
the government. The Constitution, 
some of whose provisions are repro- 
duced above, was shortly issued by 
him. 

Despite the political and personal 
reasons for the coup d’état, the Con- 
stitution which resulted from it has 
a certain significance for labor and 
the I. L. O. The labor provisions of 
the 1937 Constitution are more elab- 
orate than those of the 1934 Consti- 
tution and apparently subject the 
labor movement to the possibility of 
a more stringent supervision by the 
state. Indeed, so strongly fascist does 
the Constitution appear on its face 
that the Vargas coup d’état was widely 
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viewed as a fascist stroke. This view 
does not seem justified so far. An ob- 
server on the scene has written that 
the Constitution is to be regarded “as 
largely a document of convenience, 
prepared with a view primarily to 
continuing the present regime in 
power. The truth is that Dr. Vargas 
did not want a new Constitution at 
this time. He wanted to rule as an 
outright dictator, as he had done be- 
tween the 1930 revolution and the 
1934 Constitution, but was persuaded 
by his associates to promulgate the 
new charter to ward off a constitution- 
alist movement which they thought 
would result surely.”* To this should 
be added the comment, also, that con- 


; Stitutions and legislation in Latin 


American countries are frequently es- 
tablished not as present rules of con- 
duct but as objectives—not rules to be 
enforced but things to be sought. The 
real effect of the new Brazilian Con- 
stitution, therefore, is a matter for 
the future to unfold. However, it 
seems clear that so large and so 
sprawling a country will not readily 
become a fascist state. 


*Turner Catledge in the New York Times, 
February 10, 1938, 9:1. 











TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


GoRDON CLAPP 


Director of Personnel 


. SAM ROPER, President 

of the Alabama State Feder- 

ation of Labor and also Pres- 
ident of the Tennessee Valley Trades 
and Labor Council, suggested that 
Labor would be interested in infor- 
mation concerning the progress that 
has been made in the relationship ex- 
isting between the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the labor organiza- 
tions of the Valley and the procedure 
which has been followed in recent 
years in making determinations relat- 
ing to rates of pay on work per- 
formed by employees of the Author- 
ity. In cooperation with the repre- 
sentatives of the participating labor 
organizations, certain important 
changes in procedure for the coming 
year have been developed. These 
improved procedures, as well as the 
ones followed in the past, are de- 
signed to achieve the purpose set out 
in Section 3 of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act and Paragraph 21 of 
the Employee Relationship Policy ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors in 
August 1935 following extensive con- 
ference with representatives of bona 
fide union organizations with which 
the Tennessee Valley Authority em- 
ployees were affiliated. 

Each year for the past three years 
the labor organizations representing 
employees of the Authority having 
membership in the various labor or- 
ganizations have participated in an 
annual wage conference leading to 
recommendations to the Board of Di- 
rectors as to what wages should be 


paid for the ensuing calendar year. 
These conferences have concerned 
themselves primarily with a collection 
and review of facts as to prevailing 
rates of pay for similar work being 
performed in the vicinity but outside 
of the employment of the Authority, 
inasmuch as the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act prescribes that the Au- 
thority pay the prevailing rates of 
pay with due regard for those rates 
arrived at through collective bargain- 
ing. 

In making these determinations, the 
Authority relies heavily upon wage 
data submitted by the participating 
unions as evidence as to what prevail- 
ing rates of pay are. In order to 
make certain that all wage facts are 
available for review, the Authority 
makes a survey under its own auspices 
of wages being paid on various build- 
ing and construction as well as oper- 
ating and maintenance work carried 
on outside of the employment of the 
Authority in the Tennessee Valley 
area. The facts revealed by this sur- 
vey and those revealed by the briefs 
of the participating unions comprise 
the basis upon which recommended 
wage rates are presented to the 
Board of Directors of the Authority 
for final determination. In the past 
the Authority has presented its sur- 
vey of wage rates to the participat- 
ing unions at the time of the wage 
conference. In the most recent wage 
conference, it was agreed between 
the Authority and the participat- 
ing unions that next year this pro- 
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cedure would be changed. In accord- 
ance with this understanding, it is 
contemplated that on or about Oc- 
tober 15, 1938, the management of 
the Authority would meet with the 
representatives of the various unions 
representing TVA employees, this 
meeting to be approximately 30 days 
in advance of the wage conference. 
At this meeting an agenda for the 
wage conference would be decided 
upon; the Authority would present to 
the union representatives the wage 
data resulting from its valley-wide 
survey, thereby giving the unions an 
opportunity to supplement or substan- 
tiate changes in the facts presented; 
sub-committees made up of manage- 
ment representatives and union rep- 
resentatives would begin work on spe- 
cial problems related to wages about 
which reports should be made to the 
coming wage conference. 

Improved results from this proced- 
ure will depend largely upon the care 
with which both the Authority and 
the participating unions ascertain in 
advance of the wage conference the 
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pertinent facts with respect to rates 
of pay in effect for similar work out- 
side of the employment of the Au- 
thority in the Tennessee Valley area. 
We are eager to make a sincere test 
of this improved procedure for the 
next year in the hope that it will 
greatly enhance the reality of this col- 
lective bargaining relationship. We 
recognize, of course, that the proced- 
ure followed in past years and the 
one proposed for next year are differ- 
ent in many respects from the proced- 
ure usually followed between employ- 
ers and union organizations in their 
collective bargaining arrangements. 
The Authority, as a government cor- 
poration under legal mandate to pay 
prevailing wages, obviously occupies 
a somewhat different position from 
that of the private employer. This 
fact, I believe, has been recognized 
by the participating unions. Never- 
theless, the Authority has attempted 
from the beginning to carry on collec- 
tive bargaining relationships to the 
fullest extent within the limits al- 
lowed by the governing statutes. 


LOSS AND GAIN 


Cast down your crown, O tree, 
Your banners of gold let flee; 
Stripped clean of robe and stole, 
Take the clean wind into your soul. 
Your boughs, unsmothered wires, 
Shall sparkle like a lyre’s, 

Shall gather, like a harp well strung, 
Vibrations of the secret tongue 
That naked stone to stone 

And star to star intone, 

The music of immortal presences 
Whose contact is alone in essences. 





GEOFFREY JOHNSON, 
Commonweal. 








UNION REPORTS SHOW EMPLOYMENT 
UPTURN 


RADE union reports for late ployment estimate shows 1,732,000 
“TL Sescery and early February more out of work in January this year 

show a gain in employment for than in January 1937; but WPA jobs 
the first time since last July. This is this January are fewer than last Jan- 
encouraging news after a winter when uary by almost 200,000; relief rolls, 
3,267,000 lost their jobs (September however, are above last January with 
to January). Another encouraging 130,000 more families and individ- 
point: While January business (as_ uals receiving relief. The figures for 
shown by industrial production) was January 1938 are as follows: Unem- 
29 per cent below last year, workers’ ployed, 10,973,000; Works Program 
income, due to wage increases, was (January 29) 2,426,000; cases on re- 
only 10 per cent lower. Our unem- lief, 1,800,000. 





Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or members (+) or 


unem- decrease ounem- decrease ounmem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (—) ployed (—) ployed (—) time 
February since February since February since all 
1938 Jan? 1938 Jan.! 1938 Jan. trades 

iid oc og alae Ree 6 + 5 37 - §g 4 + 15 19 
cid Gyisiogetanten's 20 + 9 37 + 33 16 + 16 23 
IES fg shwe's sss caleis 9 + 3 20 - 9 6 + 16 23 
ee er 17 + 4 37 — 4 12 + 14 20 
RR Re eee 21 + 10 44 — 1 17 + 15 15 
BE a Saisecow. lo casaealeas 20 + 2 43 + 2 14 + 3 22 
INN 56. 9.695919 6 vid 6 Viale. 91016 19 + 14 29 + 24 16 + 10 21 
eer eee 24 + 7 61 + Io 13 + 3 25 
ES cidkeyinavorecantess 14 —- 2 32 — 6 II — I 22 
Snags oe .as blew 04 ess's 15 — (a) 27 + 5 12 — 4 21 
0 re 1§ + 8 44 + 18 II + 4 20 
ED bss 54sad mwncone’ 17 - 9 28 + 9 14 a : 23 | 
NS 5 bap eckieeds wenn 22 - I 39 + 1 18 — 2 22 ie | 
Pee or 13 + 1 35 - I 6 a 6 16 tf 
es See ere 31 + (a) 52 + 2 27 — (a) 26 | 
SE rrr 18 + 47 49 + 28 13 + 69 12 4 
DEE ccd atuasennes 18 - 9 63 — 8 13 26 17 i] 
PIR Ss isis cssscenéss 21 + 6 48 + 31 17 x= < 18 if 
| Se ree 10 —- 7 37 — 5 6 - 7 9 i 
San Antonio...........++..- 7 =—- 8 27 — 15 4 + 4 iI i 
ee 15 + 1 33 + 9 11 — 3 19 
ES a vive cesseeuneees 15 + I 52 + 13 10 - 7 19 : 
SER Aer eer 17 — 6 45 — I 12 — 10 14 ; 
Washington, D.C........... 6 + 14 27 +17 2 + § 8 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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Total 
All Trades 


Total 
Building Trades 


Total 
Metal Trades 


Total 
Printing Trades 


Total 
All Other Trades 


* Preliminary. 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


“1935 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


Record for Nine Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


1 618 
s +2. 
20 22 
27 «(27 
31 31 
35 34 
28 8626 
26 «24 
22 22 
15 14 
20 «21* 
36 39 
39 8633 
38 43 
$I 52 
62 63 
7o 71 
58 55 
60 «(61 
50 52 
29 «3l 
4°. 43° 
18 16 
8 8 
15 18 
28 29 
34 37 
47 50 
35 34 
25 25 
17 17 
Ir oI! 
19f 21* 
4 5 
4 5 
5 5 
Io «10 
17 +18 
20 22 
I9 I9 
17 15 
Ig 33 
Co Co) 
Ir .1* 
Io «(10 
12 II 
12 13 
19 (17 
21 I9 
22 «(21 
I9 17 
20 17 
18 #17 
2 I! 
16 16* 
t Revised. 


18 
14 
21 
26 
30 
34 
25 
22 
21 
13 


38 
34 
4! 
2 
63 
72 
55 
59 
49 
29 


16 
12 
21 
25 
31 
33 
24 
21 
18 
12 


32 
29 
4° 
50 
65 
71 
58 
57 
4! 

27 


13 
II 
20 
25 
31 
33 
24 
21 
17 
II 


25 
26 
37 
48 
61 
68 
57 
54 


34 
22 


12 

5 
19 
28 
39 
46 
25 
23 
14 

8 


4 


3 
6 


II 
18 
23 
17 
14 
II 

9 


9 

6 
13 
15 
20 
22 
16 
16 
14 

9 


II 
9 
20 
25 
32 
31 
25 
23 
17 
II 


12 
9 
22 
26 
34 
31 
28 
27 
17 
II 


24 
16 


39 
50 
64 
67 
57 
$1 
27 
22 


13 
6 
a1 
32 
45 
45 
24 
23 
II 


6 


13 
21 
23 
17 
15 
12 
10 


16 
17 
23 


22 
22 
16 

9 


Io 


10 
10 
21 

26 
32 
29 
25 
20 
13 
12 


9 
I 


21 
26 
31 
27 
24 
20 
12 
12 


13 
22 
38 
53 
65 
62 
56 
47 
21 
23 


8 

7 
21 
31 
46 
36 
27 
19 
II 
Io 
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American Federation of Labor Unemployment Trade Union 
Estimates? Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unem- 
Gainful Number Number ployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
Ne Cr scweesace ce teekanere $1, 191, 283 40, 539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
ee ee ne er eee re 51,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 $3.3 21 
eos antisinmsiowia ache eiena ers 52,283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 10.5 20 
Monthly Average 

1935 
MSs ocacnvicsceiecssinndan 50,943,884 39,248,684 11,695,200 21.0 23 
EES ccins ied-aceg bees eee 50,988,243 39, 568,850 11,419,393 20.0 22 
NS eisai Slater ee de tues one Soka wma 51,032,594 39,799, 568 11,233,026 19.4 23 
Mii sate aks irre a ln eecetiors 51,077,148 40,201,014 10,876,134 18.7 22 
RRs Da ccadavecsaaes be we e xs §1, 121,875 40, 301,939 10,819,936 18.3 22 
Ris cine sie cde Siew re 51,166, 827 40,408 , 648 10,758,179 18.5 23 
er es ee 51,212,041 40,453,052 10,758,989 19.4 21 
Ch cr eeckaihassasxawene 51,257, 563 40,765,339 10,492,224 18.4 23 
Ee eee Cee 51,303, 899 41,273, 232 10,030, 667 17.9 21 
is ora ps-oonnereeehieee 51,350,814 41,575,945 9,774, 869 17.3 21 
NE cise scat qoncebarewnleges 51,397,017 41,436,242 9,960,775 16.7 22 
I ge nc wie des aioe i as we Sec 51,443,491 41,436,073 10,007,418 16.9 22 
1936 
I sc kad iga sides einen ae arechi 51,490, 330 40, 538, 209 10,952,121 17.2 22 
AE Ren ee Seema mere ee $1,537,969 40,676,197 10,861,772 16.7 21 
Se ee eee er re 51,585,756 41, 103,260 10,482,496 16.2 21 
RIE Sees eer net er 51,634, 208 41,815,233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
Serer cre re 51,682,410 42,126,613 9,555,797 13.7 22 
Sets alge eamsaeewemy ses esis 51,731,096 42,311,760 9,419, 336 12.8 23 
Dealers ei esink een 51,780,432 42,399,079 9,381,353 12.3 19 
BE iadaaecvdintctenteaaces 51,830,764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 11.7 22 
ES oo pckksusseceteseesws 51,881,952 43,383,551 8,498,401 11.2 21 
Do since tneewe imei ane 51,933,521 43,757,161 8,175,360 II.0 20 
I od oe ced ue aig kai aod 51,984,475 43,697,789 8,286,686 10.7 20 
EE oitcndsecersseasecess 2,034, 844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 32.8 21 
1937 
(SESE RCE ER Re nee et gener 52,040,012 42,799,135 9,240,877 11.7 21 
Ng toc ainaw aioe see mee 2,089, 521 43,129,498 8,960,023 11.9 a1 
stad ci ciciala oie gare eke cient $2,138,624 43,534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
| SES nee Pree ae 52,187,456 43,874,628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
Bee sictrunuhataebdeeenereeie §2, 236, 322 44,326,941 7,909,381 9.7 20 i 
NE eer ene ror 52,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823, 512 9.6 20 = 
a ici drain pe hawk peaihe ee §2, 332, 552 44, 550,066 7,782,486 9-3 20 Fy 
iiss Seca de uidvewane as 52,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 , 883 9-3 20 i 
EEE dn ccchpatewssecwas 52,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9.3 20 i 
I oo ac cA Wine dies0 sive eiswow 52,474,396 44,768,190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 Bs 
DES oi in cunnccsetaoouess 2,520, 596 44,041,973 8,478,623 11.2 20 ba 
INT 6.oGsse0nescenseeesss 52,568, 344 43,261, 563 9, 306,781 13.6 2 Hl 
1938 [} 
I hres gididaie isi nee sad 2,616,784 41,643,389 10,973,395 16.2f 21 i 
DCS hitcsecGetedasieees APRRNSESRS:  BbGREaGend soarncduads 15.6* 21 | 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 

2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 

* Preliminary. Tt Revised. 
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DECISIONS 


Collective Bargaining 
“Section 8 (5). It shall be an un- 


fair labor practice for an employer to 
refuse to bargain collectively with the 
representatives of his employees, sub- 
ject to the provisions of Section 9 


(a). 


“Section 9 (a). Representatives 
designated or selected for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining by the 
majority of the employees in a unit 
appropriate for such purposes, shall 
be the exclusive representatives of all 
the employees in such unit for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining in re- 
spect to rates of pay, wages, hours of 
employment, or other conditions of 
employment: Provided, that any indi- 
vidual employee or a group of em- 
ployees shall have the right at any 
time to present grievances to their 
employer.” 


HAT does collective bar- 

gaining consist of under the 

terms of the Act? The col- 
lective bargaining provisions of the 
Act envisage, first, a meeting between 
the employer and the duly designated 
representatives of the employees. Re- 
fusal to meet with the representatives 
of the employees constitutes a viola- 
tion of the Act. 

The employees must ordinarily 
make a demand upon the employer to 
bargain collectively with them and the 
person or persons seeking to negoti- 
ate with the employer must, upon re- 
quest, show to the employer that they 
are the duly designated representa- 
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tives of a majority of his employees 
in an appropriate bargaining unit. 

The Act looks to a course of bar- 
gaining between the parties, for the 
purpose of making a collective agree- 
ment which will stabilize employment 
relations for a period of time. The 
employer cannot discharge his obliga- 
tion to bargain by merely accepting or 
rejecting the proposals of the union; 
there must be an actual bargaining 
process in which in good faith an at- 
tempt is made to adjust differences 
and reach a common ground. 

In Matter of St. Joseph Stock 
Yards Company the Board stated that 
meeting with the employees and dis- 
cussing working conditions with them 
was not enough to satisfy the require- 
ments of section 8 (5) of the Act. 
The Board said: 


“While on these facts it cannot be 
claimed that the respondent has re- 
fused unqualifiedly to deal with an or- 
swe gre of its employees (the 

oard) does not feel that its apparent 
willingness at all times to meet with 
representatives of its employees and 
to discuss all aspects of working con- 
ditions with them may be termed 
genuine collective bargaining. There 
is much to indicate that the respond- 
ent conceives of its function in ‘collec- 
tive bargaining’ as a mere stating of 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ after discussion, to any 
requests presented to it by represen- 
tatives of its employees. It does not 
feel required to work toward a solu- 
tion satisfactory to both sides of the 
various problems under discussion by 
the presentation of counterproposals 
or other affirmative conduct. The re- 
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spondent’s whole attitude is colored 
with the belief that the agreement or 
concession comes as a matter of grace 
on its part.” 


The net result sought by the collec- 
tive bargaining provision is the mak- 
ing of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. In holding that the Act im- 
poses upon the employer not only the 
duty to meet with the duly designated 
representatives of its employees and 
to bargain with them in good faith in 
a genuine attempt to achieve an under- 
standing on the proposals and coun- 
terproposals advanced, but also the 
duty, if an understanding should be 
reached, to embody that understand- 
ing in a binding agreement for a defi- 
nite term, the Board said, in the St. 
Joseph Stock Yards Company case: 


‘An assertion that collective bar- 
gaining connotes no more than discus- 
sions designed to clarify employer 
policy and does not include negotia- 
tion looking toward the adoption of 
a binding agreement between em- 
ployer and employee is contrary to 
any realistic view of labor relations. 
The development of those relations 
had progressed too far when the Act 
was adopted to permit the conclusion 
that the Congress intended to safe- 
guard only the barren right of dis- 
cussion. The protection to organiza- 
tion of employees afforded by the first 
four subdivisions of section 8 can have 
meaning only when the ultimate goal 
is viewed as the stabilization of work- 
ing conditions through genuine bar- 
gaining and agreements between 
equals. That such is the goal is made 
clear in section 1 of the Act, wherein 
the policy of the United States is 
stated to be the protection of self-or- 
ganization of workers and the desig- 
nation of their representatives for the 
purpose of negotiating the terms and 
conditions of their employment.” 


The Board has emphasized that 
the employer has not discharged his 
obligation under section 8 (5) of the 
Act unless he has in fact bargained 
with the representatives of his em- 
ployees. The failure on the part of 
the respondent to approach the nego- 
tiations with an open mind and to 
make a reasonable effort to reach a 
common ground of agreement the 
Board has held to be in violation of 
the Act. 

The Board has repeatedly asserted 
that good faith on the part of an em- 
ployer is an essential ingredient of col- 
lective bargaining. In Matter of S. 
L. Allen & Company, Incorporated, 
and Federal Union No. 18526, the 
Board announced the principle that— 


“To meet with the representatives 
of his employees, however frequently, 
does not necessarily fulfill an employ- 
er’s obligations. * * * A construction 
of the collective-bargaining provision 
which overlooked a requirement that 
a bona fide ‘attempt to come to terms 
must be made,’ would substitute for 
nonrecognition of the employees’ rep- 
resentatives the incentive simply to 
hamstring the union with needless and 
profitless ‘negotiations.’ In the ab- 
sence of an attempt to bargain in good 
faith on the employer’s part, it is obvi- 
ous that such ‘negotiations’ can do 
nothing to prevent resort to industrial 
warfare where a dispute of this nature 
arises.” 


The Board has indicated that the 
manner in which the respondent has 
negotiated may be indicative of its 
good faith. In Matter of Edward E. 
Cox, Printer, and International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants Union, 
Local No. 376, the Board held that 
the respondent did not fulfill its obli- 
gations by “listening to a committee 
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member read the proposed agreement 
and then turning the proposals down 
in their entirety without submitting 
counterproposals of entering into an 
honest and sincere discussion of the 
proposals.” 

Similarly the Board has held that 
the fact that the entire conference was 
consumed by the respondent in cross- 
examining the employees’ committee 
on the latter’s interpretation of the 
phrase “union recognition,’’ “indi- 
cated a complete absence of any at- 
tempt on the part of the respondent 
to bargain collectively.” 

The intent of the collective bar- 
gaining provision of the Act is that 
collective bargaining be the method 
adopted by the parties to settle indus- 
trial disputes. It may therefore be in- 
dicative of bad faith on the part of 
the respondent that it has attempted 
to reach a settlement by other means. 

In Consumers Research, Inc., a cor- 
poration, and J. Robert Rogers, Rep- 
resentative for Technical, Editorial & 
Office Assistants’ Union, Local No. 
20055, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, the Board, al- 
though finding that negotiations dur- 
ing that period satisfied the require- 
ments of section 8 (5), nevertheless 
stated that the Act of the respondent 
in sending a telegram to American 
Federation of Labor officials and ar- 
ranging a conference during which it 
denounced the local union to these offi- 
cials, at the same time that it was ne- 
gotiating with that local union, raised 
“grave doubts of respondent’s good 
faith.” 

For the employer to misrepresent 
deliberately the conditions concerning 
which the negotiations are being held 
again may constitute bad faith on its 
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part. In Matter of M.H. Birge Sons 
Company and United Wallpaper 
Craft of North America, the Board 
stated: 


“Such distortion of the situation 
obviously transcends the exaggera- 
tions that often accompany negotia- 
tions in this field; it reveals a determi- 
nation to thwart the process of collec- 
tive bargaining, to render it wholly 
ineffective.” 


In Matter of Pioneer Pearl Button 
Company and Button Workers Union, 
Federal Local 20026, the Board said 
the assertions of the respondent that 
its financial condition was poor, when 
it refused to either prove its statement 
or permit independent verification, 
was insufficient to relieve it of the obli- 
gation to bargain collectively. 

For the respondent to negotiate 
with the duly designated representa- 
tives of its employees through agents 
who have no authority or instructions 
to enter into a collective bargaining 
agreement may indicate bad faith on 
its part. 

It is, of course, true, that the man- 
ner and extent of negotiations neces- 
sary to constitute collective bargain- 
ing may vary from case to case. In 
Matter of M. H. Birge & Sons Com- 
pany, the Board stated that— 


“The question of whether an em- 
ployer has failed in his affirmative 
duty to bargain collectively with the 
representatives of his employees has 
meaning only when considered in con- 
nection with the facts of a particular 
case. The history of the relation- 
ships between the particular employer 
and its employees, the practice of the 
industry, the circumstances of the im- 
mediate issue between the employer 
and its employees are all relevant fac- 
tors that must be given weight. Con- 
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sequently, a proper evaluation of the 
respondent’s conduct requires a con- 
sideration of the labor relation’s back- 
ground of the industry and the actions 
of the other union manufacturers in 
the period under examination. 

“* * * The respondent’s refusal to 
meet with the union on September 17 
was a definite break with the method 
of conducting labor relations that for 
long had been firmly established in the 
industry, and which the respondent 
itself had consistently pursued over a 
long period of years. When consid- 
ered in relation to that method, the 
refusal and the events preceding the 
definite step constitute a refusal to 
bargain collectively within the mean- 
ing of section 8, subdivision 5 of the 
Act.” 


It is clear that the duty to bargain 
collectively does not comprehend a 
duty on the part of the employer to 
accede to demands of its employees 
that the agreement which the em- 
ployer enters into with its employees 
after a meeting of the minds has been 
achieved, be for an extended period 
of time. In Matter of St. Joseph 
Stock Yards Company, the Board 
stated: 


“Even that duty does not require 
that the employer enter into an un- 
alterable obligation for an extended 
period of time, since many collective 
agreements contain a clause permit- 
ting termination or modification by 
either party upon prescribed notice. 
The duration of the agreement, like 
any of its substantive terms, is a 
matter for negotiation between the 
parties.” 


The employer is not required to 
continue to bargain collectively with 
the representatives of its employees 
when negotiations already held indi- 
cate that to do so would be futile. 
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The Board has stated that the line 
between permissible refusal to con- 
tinue further with collective bargain- 
ing negotiations and the duty imposed 
by the Act is one that is sharply 
drawn. The test is the good faith of 
the employer in the endeavor to reach 
an understanding. 

It will be an indication of bad faith 
on the part of the employer when its 
refusal to bargain further on any of 
the issues involved is based upon rea- 
sons which do not correspond with 
the actual situation. 

In many cases, employers have ad- 
vanced untenable reasons for their 
failure to bargain collectively. In 
Matter of International Filter Com- 
pany, the employer sought to evade 
its duty to bargain collectively with 
the union as the representative of its 
employees on the ground that recog- 
nition of the union and meeting with 
the union representatives required 
entering into a closed-shop agreement. 


The Board stated: 


“The respondent’s position that 
meeting with union representatives 
ipso facto draws it into a closed-shop 
agreement is too specious to merit 
serious consideration. Our experience 
has been that the cry of ‘closed shop’ 
is constantly being raised by employ- 
ers who seek an excuse to evade their 
duty to bargain collectively under the 
Act and to obstruct and deny the right 
of employees to do so. There is not 
an iota of evidence that the union rep- 
resentatives in this case proposed a 
closed shop as part of an agreement. 
The respondent never permitted the 
chosen representatives of its machin- 
ist employees an opportunity to pro- 
pose anything * * *, An unfounded 
apprehension that employees may de- 
mand a closed shop is no excuse for a 
flat refusal to bargain collectively.” 
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In Matter of Columbian Enamel- 
ing & Stamping Company, where the 
union representatives were in fact 
seeking a closed shop, the Board 
stated that this act alone did not pre- 
clude the necessity of collective bar- 
gaining, and that— 


“The specific question to be asked 
is whether * * * the respondent was 
justified in believing that further ne- 
gotiation would be fruitless and settle- 
ment of the strike beyond reasonable 
probability.” 


In Alaska Juneau Gold Mining 
Company and Internationcl Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Local No. 203, the Board stated 
that— 


“A strike for a closed shop is not 
illegal; employees striking for such an 
end are as fully entitled to the benefits 
of the Act as are all other striking em- 
ployees * * *” 


As to the respondent’s claim that 
the men had been dominated by their 
union officers, the Board said: 


“But in any case the respondent has 
no right to pass judgment on what oc- 
curred at union meetings. It is neither 
the business of the Board nor of an 
employer to inquire into the manner 
in which labor organizations conduct 
their internal affairs. The right to 
self-organization and to bargain col- 
lectively must be free from interfer- 
ence with and restraint of any kind by 
the employer. This right would be a 
sham and a mockery were the manner 
of its exercise subject to the approval 
or disapproval of the er The 
desire, pretended or real, of the em- 
ployer to protect his employees 
against the dire consequences envis- 
aged as flowing from the exercise of 
such right cannot serve as a justifica- 
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tion for an inquiry by the employer 
into the internal affairs of labor or- 
ganizations. Nor can the fact that a 
union may not conduct its affairs in 
perfect “meeagponong im I fashion give 


the employer any justification for vio- 
lating the Act.” 


The Board has emphasized the fact 
that it has no power under the Act to 
decide upon the subject matter or sub- 
stantive terms of a union agreement, 
and it has stated that the claim of the 
employer that the union, by its de- 
mands, was attempting to seize con- 
trol of the organization is not tenable 
as an excuse for the employer’s refusal 
to bargain collectively: 


“Respondent’s theory that the 
labor dispute involved in this case was 
simply a plot to seize control of the 
organization renders advisable a brief 
statement of the position of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in such 
a matter. The Board has no power 
under the Act to decide upon the sub- 
ject matter or substantive terms of a 
union agreement. For this reason 
attempted seizure of control through 
the medium of collective bargaining 
negotiations is not within the cogni- 
zance of the Board. Again, highly im- 
probable as it is to say that a union 
might be able to effect a change of 
management by means of the collec- 
tive bargaining machinery of the Act, 
a union could never seize control un- 
less such ‘seizure’ were acquiesced in 
by the employer. By the Act, the 
terms of agreement are left to the par- 
ties themselves; the Board may de- 
cide whether collective bargaining 
negotiations took place, but it may not 
decide what should or should not have 
been included in the union contract, 
* * *,_ We conclude from the entire 
record that there was no attempt by 
the union to seize control of the or- 
ganization; that the record persua- 
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sively indicates that the union was 
without power to seize control; and 
that in any event seizure of control 
through the mechanism of collective 
bargaining is outside the scope of the 
Board’s jurisdiction.” * 


Directions of Elections by the 
N.L.R.B. 


Jan. 15-Feb. 15, 1938 
Blake, Mofit & Towne— 


(International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union No. 134.) 
R-423. Direction of Election, Jan- 
uary 17, 1938; election to be held 
within 20 days from that date to 
determine whether the employees 
shall be represented by the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Ware- 
housemen’s Union No. 126 or In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 
208 for the purposes of collective 
bargaining. 


Eagle-Phenix Mills, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-456. Direction of 
Election, January 18; election to 
be held within 15 days from that 
date. 


Armour & Company (West Harlem 
Market) 
(The Committee for Industrial 
Organization. ) 


Armour & Company (197 Fort 
Greene Pl.) 

(The Committee for Industrial 
Organization. ) 


*See Second Annual Report of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Pages 79-89. 
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Armour & Company (167 Fort 
Greene Pl.) 

(The Committee for Industrial 
Organization. ) 


Armour & Company (Jamaica Mar- 
ket), 
(The Committee for Industrial 
Organization. ) 


Armour & Company (14th St. Mar- 
ket), 
(The Committee for Industrial 
Organization. ) 


Brooklyn Beef & Provision Co., 
(The Committee for Industrial 
Organization. ) 


Armour & Company (West St. Mar- 
ket), 
(The Committee for Industrial 
Organization, on behalf of the em- 
ployees of Armour & Co.) 


Armour & Company (Williamsburgh 
Market), 
(The Committee for Industria] 
Organization, on behalf of the em- 
ployees of Armour & Co.) 


Armour & Company, 
(United Meat Workers Local In- 
dustrial Union No. 635, affiliated 
with the C. I. O.) 


Morris & Company, 
(The Committee for Industrial 
Organization, on behalf of the em- 
ployees of Morris & Co.) 


Armour & Company, 
(The Committee for Industrial 
Organization, on behalf of the em- 
ployees of Armour & Co.) 


Armour & Company (Brook Ave. 
Market), 
United Meat Workers Local In- 


dustrial Union No. 635.) R-435 
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to R-446, inclusive. Direction of 
Election, January 18; election to 
be held within 15 days from that 
date. 


Zellerbach Paper Company, 
(International Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s Union Local 
1-26). R-355. Supplemental De- 
cision and Direction of Election, 
January 19; run-off election to be 
held within 15 days from that date, 
to determine whether the em- 
ployees shall be represented by the 
International Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s Union Local No. 
1-26 or by General Warehouse- 
men’s Union 598. 


New York Mail & Newspaper Trans- 
portation Company, 

(Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation, on behalf of the employees 
of the New York Mail & News- 
paper Transportation Co.) R-4o1. 
Direction of Election, January 19; 
election to be held within 15 days 
from that date. 


Joslin Schmidt Corporation, 
(Committee for Industrial Organi- 


zation.) R. 549. Direction of 
Election, January 20; election to 
be held within 10 days from that 
date. 


American-W est African Line, Inc., 
(National Marine Engineers’ Ben- 
eficial Association). R-280. Direc- 
tion of Election, January 20; elec- 
tion to be held “fas promptly as 
practicable after this direction” to 
determine whether the employees 
shall be represented by the Na- 
tional Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association or by the United Li- 
censed Officers of the United States 
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of America, afhliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Kay Musical Instrument Company, 
(Furniture Woodworkers and Fin- 
ishers, Local 18-B.) R-474. Direc- 
tion of Election January 20; elec- 
tion to be held within 15 days from 
that date. 


Bradley Manufacturing Company, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-459. Direction of 
Election, January 21; election to 
be held within 15 days from that 
date. Amended February 1, to 
read “within 25 days from the date 
of this direction.” 


Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-482. Direction of 
Election, January 21; election to 
be held within 15 days from that 
date. 


Pacific Greyhound Lines, 
(Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Engineers.) R-195. 
Amendment to Direction of Elec- 
tion, January 22; decision and di- 
rection amended to include em- 
ployees on payroll ‘‘during the pay- 
roll period immediately preceding 
December 15, 1937.” 


Erwin Cotton Mills Company, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-552, R-553, and 
R-555, respectively. Direction of 
Election, January 26; election to 
be held within 15 days from that 
date. 


Swift Spinning Mills, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-457. Direction of 
Election, January 26; election to 
be held within 15 days from that 
date. 
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Swift Manufacturing Company, 


(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-458. Direction of 
Election, January 26; election to 
be held within 15 days from that 
date. 


Cudahy Brothers Packing Co., a cor- 
poration. 

(Packinghouse Workers Industrial 
Union.) R-475. Direction of Elec- 
tion, January 27; election to be 
held within 15 days from that date 
to determine whether the em- 
ployees of the company are to be 
represented by the United Packing- 
house Workers Local 491 or by 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica, Local 222, afhliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Ira S. Bushey & Sons, Inc. 
(Industrial Union of Marine & 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
Local No. 13.) R-519. Direction 
of Election, January 28; election 
to be held within 20 days from that 
date. 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Company, 
(International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, Chicago Local 332.) 
R-483. Direction of Election, Feb- 
ruary 1; election to be held within 
15 days from that date. 


Associated Press, 


(American Newspaper Guild.) 
R-586. Direction of Election, Feb- 
ruary 3; elections in Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Washington offices to 
be held within 15 days from that 
date. 


Valley Mould and Iron Corporation, 
(Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
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mittee for the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of North America, Lodge 
No. 1029.) R-590. Direction of 
Election, February 5; election to 
be held within 15 days from that 
date. 


McKesson Stewart Holmes Drug Di- 
vision and Blaumauer-Frank 
Drug Divisions of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., 


West Coast Wholesale Drug Com- 
pany, 

The Seattle Branch of the West Coast 
Kalsomine Company, 


Seattle Plant of Bemis Brothers Bag 
Company of St. Louis, 

(International Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s Union Local 9.) 
R-591. Direction of Election, Feb- 
ruary 6; election to be held within 
20 days from that date, to deter- 
mine whether employees will be 
represented by International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 9, or by Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Local 117, of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America. 


Tennessee-Schuylkill Corporation, 
(International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 
No. 384, affiliated with the C.I.O.) 
R-594. Direction of Election, Feb- 
ruary 7; election to be held within 
20 days from that date. 


Beaumont Manufacturing Company, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-592. Direction of 
Election, February 7; election to 
be held within 10 days from that 
date. 
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Lenox Shoe Company, 


(United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica.) R-596. Direction of Elec- 
tion, February 8; election to be 
held within 20 days from that date 
to determine if the employees of 
the company will be represented by 
the United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica or by the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers Union, affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Mosaic Tile Company, 


(United Brick and Clay Workers 
of America, Local No. 560.) 
R-601. Direction of Election, Feb- 
ruary 9; election to be held within 
15 days from that date. 


Alabama Drydock Company, 


(Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
Local No. 18.) R-605. Direction 
of Election, February 10; election 
to be held within 15 days from 
that date to determine whether the 
employees will be represented by 
the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
Local 18, or by Local Metal 
Trades Council of Alabama, affili- 
ated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Brown Shoe Company, 


(The Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor.) R-602. Di- 
rection of Election, February 12; 
election to be held within 20 days 
from that date. 


International Harvester Company, 


(Amalgamated Association of 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 


Lodge 1320.) (International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Die Sinkers, 
Lodge Number 1512.) R-612. Di- 
rection of Election; election to be 
held within 15 days from that date. 


Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, 


(United Automobile Workers of 
America, Local 338.) R-611. Di- 
rection of Election, February 12; 
election to be held within 15 days 
from that date. 


. C. Mahon Company, 


(Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, Local 1279.) R-620. Di- 
rection of Election, February 14; 
election to be held within 15 days 
from that date to determine if em- 
ployees will be represented by Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee 
or by International Association of 
Bridge, Structural, and Ornamental 
Iron Workers, Local No. 508. 


Atlantic Footwear Company, 


(United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica.) R-615. Direction of Elec- 
tion, February 14; election to be 
held within 15 days from that date 
to determine if employees will be 
represented by United Shoe Work- 
ers or by Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union. 


Novelty Slipper Company, 


(Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 
afhliated with the American Fede- 
ration of Labor.) R-618. Direc- 
tion of Election, February 14; elec- 
tion to be held within 15 days from 
that date to determine if employees 
will be represented by Boot and 
Shoe Workers or United Shoe 
Workers of America. 
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FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


Federal labor unions are often handicapped by not having the coopera- 
tion of other unions in the industry. The union must depend on its own 
wisdom and strength in negotiation with its employer, often without ade- 
quate information on wages and working conditions in other establishments 
in the same industry. Many unions promote the organization of their in- 
dustry by corresponding with workers in other plants, exchanging informa- 
tion and experience. You can get help on the problem of getting in touch 
with representative workers in your industry by writing to this office. 
When enough unions have been organized, then a council can be formed 
providing the experience preliminary to organization in an international 
union. 

Meanwhile you have much to learn in operating your own local to 
be ready for the time when you can join ranks throughout the industry. 
Members have duties as well as officers, including prompt and regular 
attendance at meetings, prompt payment of dues, taking part in discus- 
sions, committee service, et cetera. No union will progress faster than 
its members are prepared to go, but officers have a big responsibility for 
showing the way. 

This month I wish to discuss with you regional differentials. As you 
know there has been considerable discussion of federal legislation to fix 
minimum rates and maximum hours, which has raised the issue of regional 
differentials. We are told there is a difference in costs of living between 
the North and the South, the large cities and communities of less than 
100,000 population. Whether lower wages in the South grow out of 
regional differences or industrial habits and whether living in a small 
community is really cheaper than in a metropolitan area is a matter on 
which light is welcome. 

The National Industrial Conference Board recently studied the costs 
of living in the East, South, Middle West and Far West and between 
small and large communities, and found that the difference in wages was 
greater than the difference in costs of living if all had the same standards 
of living. The study concludes: 


‘While in general it has been found that living costs in the South are 
definitely lower than in the East and Far West, 5.8% and 7.4%, respec- 
tively, the differential in living costs is considerably less than in wages. 
Moreover, while there is only a moderate difference, 2.3%, in living costs 
between the South and the Middle West, wages differ considerably. In 
this connection, it must be emphasized that in compiling the data on living 
costs it is assumed that the same standard of living prevails throughout the 
United States, except that allowance is made for differences in local hous- 
ing conditions and for variations dictated by differences in climatic con- 
ditions. 

‘An analysis of the cost of living data on a population basis points 
to the conclusion that living costs are higher in the larger than in the 
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smaller communities. The difference between the lowest and highest 
population group amounted to 5.7%. 

‘The differentials in living costs, however, on either a geographic or 
population basis, when the same standard of living is applied, are con- 
siderably less than the differentials in wages. Hence, the variations in 
living costs are not sufficient to account for the wage differentials. The 
latter must be explained on other grounds.” 


This conclusion is borne out in the cotton-textile industry by a study 
of regional differences made by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
study found that regional differences were decreasing between 1925 and 
1934 and that the trend reversed after 1935 which brought the outlawing 
of the NRA. In 1937 Southern mills cut hours much more sharply than 
Northern mills and increased the wage differential to 25 per cent per 
week ($4.69). 

The Minimum Wage Commission of New York State inquiring into 
wages for laundry workers also concluded that differences in costs of living 
between metropolitan and smaller communities was not due to differences 
in costs of living but differences in standards of living. 

Labor unions will be a major factor in modifying some of the factors 
that have built a regional differential in the South based on lower stand- 
ards of living. Industries are obliged to locate factories in the South 
close to resources and they do not have to be tempted by special privileges 
and cheap labor policies that degrade the lives of workers. The first 
objective of collective bargaining is to fix minimum wages and maximum 
hours as the basis of fair competition within the industry. 

Before entering into conferences with your employer you need to 
know the financial condition of your firm—its assets, its obligations and 
provisions to take care of immediate and long-time debts; does the firm 
operate with a profit; does it use profits for expansion; does it borrow 
money to pay dividends; does it instead of declaring larger dividends issue 
stock dividends or promissory notes and what is the effect on wages; has 
your firm built up a reputation for quality product or service; are its re- 
sources adequate for operation without heavy borrowing; is your manage- 
ment capable and efficient? 

If your firm or employer is in a position to operate at a profit the 
union should present proposals for proportionate share in the profit. 
Balanced distribution of return is necessary to sustained prosperity. If 
your employer is not in a position to pay more, he should prove his state- 
ment by presenting the books and explaining them. The union representa- 
tive must be in a position to challenge statements if necessary. If there 
cannot be gains in form of better hours and wage standards, then special 
emphasis should be put on building up protection for the rights of workers, 
so that experience and quality of workmanship are encouraged and the 
machinery for joint relationships strengthened. There should be provi- 
sions for taking up grievances and different machinery for considering prob- 
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lems of work so that management may have the benefit of the experience 
and job information of the workers. 

These things come slowly—one at a time—developing as the union 
helps to open the way. First agreements are usually vague but experience 
will show you what definitions to use and provisions to include in order to 
develop real status in the industry. Then you will raise your pay and hours 


standards to improve your standards of living. 
Study the terms of your agreement and all other agreements in order 


to find out how to do it. 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


THE BRIGHT HILL 


I shall forget the valley pale with cold, 

Crowded with fears, 

Where grief and I have sown in graveyard mould 
Our poisoned years; 

Now I shall climb the hill bright-grassed with gold 
Done finally with tears. 


I shall take grief’s hand, I shall lead her away 
To some brave height 

Where long sunlight holds the full length of day 
Til reluctant light 

Breaks from the high grassed rim in golden spray 
Over the brimming cup of utter night. 


O sunlit hour of victory, I dare 

Darkness defy! 

Upon this hill courage if anywhere 

Burns clear and high— 

My soul flames white, exultantly aware 

Of light transcendent wherein grief shall die. 


—NINA ALMIRALL ROYALL. 
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WHEN LasBor ORGANIZES, By Rob- 
ert R. R. Brooks. Yale University 
Press, 1937. Pp. xi, 361. Re- 
viewed by Philip Taft. 


When Labor Organizes is a com- 
petent and interesting study of the 
methods, techniques, and problems of 
organized labor; and the effect of an 
organization drive upon a community. 
The first chapter introduces us to a 
newly arrived organizer, and his trials 
and vicissitudes are sympathetically 
sketched. Chapter two is a running 
account of the history of labor; and 
includes a discussion of jurisdictional 
problems, the organization of the un- 
organized, and the issues which led to 
the launching of the C.I.O. In the 
next chapter the techniques of union 
busting are described, and an attempt 
is made to assess the basis of the em- 
ployer’s opposition to unionism. Dr. 
Brooks is not content to rely upon a 
pure economic interpretation, and he 
convincingly shows the importance of 
caste mores, prejudice, and misun- 
derstanding of the aims of unionism. 
Moreover, the author does not stop 
with an analysis of the cruder methods 
of anti-unionism, but also examines 
the more subtle devices of welfarism 
which point in the same direction. 

Chapters four and five are, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, the best in the book. 
Dr. Brooks succeeds in giving us an 
exciting and dramatic picture of the 
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beginning and development of a 
strike, vividly showing its human 
problems and organizational difficul- 
ties. Chapter six is mainly concerned 
with the more recent developments in 
the labor movement with emphasis on 
the C.I.O. unions. The next chapters 
deal respectively with the business pol- 
icies of labor; finances, administration 
and leadership; political action; and 
the position of labor in an evolving 
society. 

The work under review contains 
many good things. The author has 
performed an excellent job of exposi- 
tion, and he has succeeded in giving 
simple and interesting explanations of 
many problems and policies of the 
labor movement. Nevertheless, de- 
spite its many merits, this reviewer 
feels impelled to point out a number 
of factual inaccuracies and dubious 
interpretations. 

The discussion of the closed shop is 
not only muddled, but we are left with 
the impression that it is mainly a de- 
vice for the benefit of the union leader. 
No evidence is adduced for this opin- 
ion, and the argument is founded on 
unwarranted and unproven assump- 
tions that the closed shop is an aid to 
labor racketeering. Virtually all of 
the important unions—be they conser- 
vative, progressive, or radical—aim 
for the closed shop, or at least a pref- 
erential one. There is no evidence 
that those unions have not fared as 
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well as the railroad brotherhoods or 
any other union group which opposes 
the closed shop. Nor have they, on 
the whole, been more corrupt, nor 
derelict in their obligations. The 
chief purpose of the closed shop, to 
prevent the sapping of the union’s 
strength by hostile infiltrations, is not 
even considered. It also seems far- 
fetched to distinguish between the 
types of picketing carried on by con- 
servative and progressive unions. 
Longshoremen, teamsters, building 
tradesmen will form just as effective 
picket lines as steel workers or sailors. 
Nor is this a question of social or po- 
litical outlook. It depends on the in- 
dustry, on the type and nature of the 
industrial environment, and not upon 
artificial distinctions. 

To speak of an industrial union of 
railway of maintenance of waymen 
is a misnomer. One of the sixteen 
groups employed on the railroads can- 
not form an industrial union, even in 
these progressive times. The West- 
ern Federation of Miners was not 
destroyed by the conflict at Goldfield, 
but in the struggles of Cripple Creek 
and Teluride. Goldfield was rela- 
tively a minor skirmish. “Boring 
from within” the A. F. of L. was not 
the result of the post-war wreckage of 
the I.W.W., but it was part of the 
world-wide policy of the Communist 
International at that time. More- 
over, boring from within had been 
advocated by a group of American 
radicals a decade before the war- 
persecution of the I.W.W. began, and 
by the Socialists as far back as the 
nineties. The author does not inform 


us how he reached the figure of “about 
700,000” as the membership of the 
United Mine Workers. 


The mine 
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workers have made no such claim. He 
fails to show the same generosity to 
some of the other unions, and denies 
that any A. F. of L. unions but the 
teamsters and electricians had gained 
any membership between 1928 and 
1936. The machinists, pattern mak- 
ers, and other shop crafts are blithely 
overlooked. To blame the failure of 
the building crafts to expand on the 
corrupt business agent is to forget the 
open-shop avalanche of the twenties 
and to ignore the failure of the indus- 
try to revive in the thirties. It may 
be true that some A. F. of L. unions 
aided in the persecution of the 
I.W.W., but fairness demands that 
it be noted that many A. F. of L. 
unions rallied to their defense, that 
the organ of the Seattle city central 
was raided because it demanded a fair 
hearing for the I.W.W., and that the 
presidents of Illinois and Washington 
Federations of Labor criticized the 
persecution of the I.W.W. while act- 
ing on a government investigation 
committee. 

The author also repeats a notion 
popular among the left-wing intelli- 
gentsia that the “labor movement 
pulled its skirts away from the Mc- 
Namaras and incidentally from the 
steel industry.” There is no evidence 
to substantiate that belief. On the 
contrary, Gompers, John P. White, 
Tobin, and other nationally known 
labor leaders helped the iron workers, 
and appeared at their convention after 
the officers had been convicted on 
charges of conspiracy. Critics have 
not yet explained what labor leaders 
are expected to do in such circum- 
stances. Nor is it correct to hold the 
McNamara case responsible for the 
loss of steel. The union’s position 
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after the strike of 1901 was very pre- 
carious and U., S. Steel began prepar- 
ing the ground for the complete elimi- 
nation of organized labor at the first 
favorable opportunity. The unre- 
liability of the author on this point is 
evident from the fact that the inaugu- 
ration of the open-shop policy in U. S. 
Steel was announced on June 1, 
1909, while the wrecking of the Los 
Angeles Times Building took place on 
October 1, 1910, and the confession 
of the McNamaras more than a year 
later. The union in steel had been 
defeated by the overpowering eco- 
nomic power of the steel industry. It 
is fatuous to assume that strikes of 
A. F. of L. unions are lost by treason 
and betrayal; while non-A. F. of L. 
unions succumbto overwhelming odds. 


LABOR IN CANADIAN-AMERICAN RE- 
LATIONS, By Norman J. Ware and 
H. A. Logan. Edited by H. A. 
Innis. The Ryerson Press, xxxi, 
212 pages, 1937. Reviewed by 
Emerson P. Schmidt, University of 
Minnesota. 


This book, one in a series of studies 
on the relations of Canada and the 
United States, prepared under the di- 
rection of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, must be re- 
garded as a terrific indictment of Ca- 
nadian commercial policy. True, the 
authors do not overtly call into ques- 
tion tariff policy, preferring to let the 
facts speak for themselves. But they 
speak clearly. 

The book falls into three divisions. 
The first is an introduction by Profes- 
sor H. A. Innis devoted to a sketchy 
economic history of Canada. The re- 
lation between this part of the book 
and the remaining parts is not entirely 
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clear. Furthermore, the reader, un- 
less already quite familiar with Cana- 
dian developments and personalities, 
will not be able to secure much light 
from this brief review. 

The second part of the book, by 
Norman J. Ware, is devoted to the 
“History of Labor Interaction” be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 
Professor Ware traces the influence in 
Canada of numerous American or- 
ganizations, including the Knights of 
Labor, Grange, American Federation 
of Labor, and many others, and also 
the impact of capital, personnel and 
industrial technique imported into 
Canada from the United States. All of 
these migrations, whether of things, 
persons or ideas, when they encoun- 
tered Canadian soil, which includes 
British and Quebec Roman Catholic 
influences, aided in the production of 
a number of movements which differ 
from those in America. Industrial- 
ization and the labor movement have 
both lagged several decades behind 
American developments. Ware states 
that the differences between the two 
countries are: 

1. Canadian trade unionism is scat- 
tered and weak in the industrial field, 
dependent largely on the extractive in- 
dustries and railroads. 

2. Canadian trade unionism shows 
a greater diversity than that of the 
United States due to the influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Que- 
bec, the sectionalism of Canada, Brit- 
ish influence, the inability of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to maintain 
conformity in Canada as completely 
as it does in this country. 

3. Canadian trade unionism main- 
tains closer connections with interna- 
tional organizations due in part to 
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Canada’s place in the British Empire 
and in the League of Nations. 
Dualism in the labor movement has 
never been successfully conquered in 
Canada. Four competing general or- 
ganizations divide the field between 
them. The differences which keep the 
organizations apart are, for the most 
part, of a political or religious char- 
acter rather than economic. The 
Trades and Labor Congress, which 
approaches most nearly the status of 
spokesman for Canadian labor, is 
composed largely of the Canadian lo- 
cals of International unions, the latter 
with headquarters in the United 
States. Even the Congress, however, 
is somewhat torn between British and 
American influences. “. .. . it is 
influenced by British example to the 
extent of sympathizing with labor 
politics, but is held back from active 
participation by American affiliation 
and desire for legislative and ap- 
pointive favors from both major par- 
ties” (p.27). This part of the book 
closes with an account of the rise and 
activities of the C. C. F. (Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation). 
The final and largest division of 
the book, by Professor Logan, de- 
voted to a careful comparison of labor 
costs and wages in the United States 
and Canada with particular reference 
to the automobile, agricultural imple- 
ment, boot and shoe, and sugar refin- 
ing industries, is the most significant 
part. The analysis includes a study 
of money wages in the two countries 
as well as additional payments to 
labor in the form of bonuses, shared 
profits, workmen’s compensation and 
other social security payments. Where 
data are available the study covers the 
period from 1870 to 1933. Fully 
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recognizing the limitations of the data 
for completely accurate comparison, 
Professor Logan is nevertheless able 
to conclude that for many decades 
Canadian wages have lagged substan- 
tially behind American; indeed, in the 
late 1880’s the American money 
wages led the Canadian by fully 60 
per cent (p.91). On the average the 
lag has been about one-third. 

But perhaps the cost of living is 
lower in Canada. Professor Logan 
made a careful inquiry into this mat- 
ter beginning with 1913. Again recog- 
nizing the limitations of the data and 
making allowances for differences in 
the composition of the scales of living 
in the two countries because of cul- 
tural and other factors, the author 
after much research and elaborate cal- 
culations concludes that the cost of 
living in Canada is higher than in the 
United States. Food is cheaper in 
Canada but all other major classifica- 
tions are higher. Thus with the cost 
of living as a whole higher in Canada 
than in the United States, and money 
wages lower, the complete effect is to 
place the Canadian worker in a dis- 
tinctly inferior position to that of his 
American brother. Indeed the latter 
has an economic advantage of nearly 
one-third over the Canadian worker. 
Professor Logan states, “The strik- 
ing superiority in the economic posi- 
tion of the American wage worker 
appears in the following percentages” 


(p.179): 
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as plentiful, and virtually as diversi- 
fied, as in the United States. The pop- 
ulation is drawn from much the same 
sources. ‘The climate, while a little 
more severe and not quite as diversi- 
fied, is not a serious handicap. The 
industries studied are about as com- 
pletely unionized as their counterparts 
in the United States. Thus we must 
look elsewhere for the causes of 
this enormous discrepancy in earning 
power. 

While Professor Logan makes no 
pretense of an exhaustive inquiry into 
the causes, he lays the major onus at 
the door of the limited market. Can- 
ada has built up a highly protective 
tariff; many of her industries are thus 
of the “‘hot house” variety. Owing to 
the limited character of the market, 
mass production techniques, large 
scale enterprise, and full utilization 
of factory capacity are unattainable in 
Canada; at least this is true in many 
lines. Thus the Canadian worker la- 
bors just as hard as the American, but 
receives only about two-thirds as much 
real income. The author also sus- 
pects that competition is much less ef- 
fective in Canada than in the United 
States. 

These questions raise political prob- 
lems. How long will Canadian peo- 
ple put up with a needlessly lower 
standard of living than the Ameri- 
can? Free or at least freer trade be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
would benefit the peoples of both 


countries. This would not mean a de- 
struction of the industrial set-up in 
central Canada. By enlarging their 
markets to include the United States, 
many of these Canadian industries 
could survive. At present their un- 
soundness is traceable to the limited 
market. There is no good reason why 
motor cars cannot be manufactured as 
cheaply in Windsor and Oshawa as in 
Detroit and Buffalo, providing they 
can secure the market. But if the 
Canadian people are to benefit fully 
by the developments of modern capi- 
talism freer trade relations with the 
outside world are essential. Further- 
more, unless the standard of living of 
Canadians is raised the trek on the 
part of the young people to the United 
States will continue ; unfortunately for 
Canada, many of the more aggressive 
and self-reliant young people have 
been the ones to leave for the south. 
It is important that this book be drawn 
to the attention of the Rowell Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions holding hearings at the time of 
writing. 

This review cannot do justice to the 
book; the authors have made a dis- 
tinct contribution to the cause of labor 
and to a better understanding of Do- 
minion-American relations. The Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace is to be commended for under- 
taking to publish about 30 volumes on 
Canadian-United States relations, of 
which this is but one. 











CALIFORNIA 


Riverside.—Our unions are pre- 
pared to help members file claims 
under our unemployment compensa- 
tion law which became effective Jan- 
uary 1. WPA is the only source for 
relief work. Our state old age pen- 
sion law is not as efficient as it should 
be, as there is too much time lost after 
claim is filed. Retail clerks report 
that they have signed an agreement 
with Safeway Stores, Inc. The City 
Council has passed an anti-picketing 
ordinance which was presented by the 
Associated Farmers of Riverside 
County and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. If this ordinance is held con- 
stitutional it will be illegal for a man 
to tell his wife not to patronize any 
establishment. We hope not to have 
to test the validity of this ordinance 
but if the issue is raised every union 
in town is determined to test it.— 
J. E. EMErson. 

San Pedro.—The shipping industry 
has slackened considerably and work 
in that line is very slow. Due to the 
influx of Japanese flag boats bringing 
in fish from Southern Mexican waters, 
fish boat building has fallen off to a 


* Data in this section is from Organizers’ Re- 
ports for January. 
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great extent. Efforts are being made 
to curtail this evil—American boats 
are being tied up and as a result, no 
repair work or new work is going on. 
The officers of the Central Labor 
Union are prepared to help all mem- 
bers present their claims under the 
Unemployment Compensation Act. 
The county has food relief but there 
is some work being done on the Army 
Reservation with WPA workers em- 
ployed.—GegorcE J. MADER. 

San Pedro.—Employment is about 
normal. Unions are helping all mem- 
bers to collect their unemployment 
benefits —E. P. BUTLER. 

Ventura.—Oil companies are lay- 
ing off more men than usual. Shutting 
down of private building enterprises 
in past thirty days seems to be the re- 
sult of a scare by “Big Money,” as 
there is need for living quarters in this 
county. The work was getting well 
under way when the oil companies and 
other concerns started the money 
scare. There is not enough coopera- 
tion between county government and 
workers to meet the relief situation 
which has been made worse by the cit- 
rus industry trying to force wage cuts 
on workers already underpaid. Build- 
ing trades crafts are signing closed 
shop agreements with employers. 
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Building Trades Councils are also 
making progress in signing general 
contractors and this work would have 
been completed if it had not been for 
the money scare. There is much ac- 
tivity in organizing miscellaneous 
crafts. Unions are equipped to take 
care of members and give them assis- 
tance in presenting their benefit claims. 
—Cuas. J. PULASKI. 


CANADA 


Quebec.—As the result of a recent 
organizing campaign which was inau- 
gurated about five months ago, two 
new locals were organized of em- 
ployees of Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company. We expect agree- 
ments to be signed for both unions— 
the federal local and electricians— 
around first of February. We expect 
to organize other groups of employees 
in this same company during this year. 
Application has been made for char- 
ter for bakery workers local here and 
work to organize the bartenders is 
under way.—JOsEPH MATTE. 

St. John, N. B.—At present there 
is no indication of workers being laid 
off by various firms and industries. 
Employment conditions are greatly 
improved over the same period of last 
year and work has increased particu- 
larly for waterfront workers and 
shipyard employees. Municipal and 
civic governments have provided for 
extensive public workers which pro- 
vide subsistence during the winter for 
unemployed family heads, and, in 
most cases, single men without work. 
In this province provisions of the Old 
Age Pensions Act are in force and 
small pension is provided for those 
who have reached the age of 70 years 
and are within the scope of the Act. 
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Indigent blind persons are also 
granted pensions under this Act. 
Four International Longshoremen’s 
locals with membership of more than 
two thousand recently signed new 
agreements granting increased wages 
and shorter working hours. Stage 
employees and moving picture opera- 
tors have also secured new agree- 
ments providing for increased wages. 
New locals have been organized of 
plumbers and steamfitters, and team- 
sters and chauffeurs, street railway 
employees and school janitors are also 
in process of organization and other 
groups are being addressed by labor 
officials looking to their organization. 
—James A. WHITEBONE. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba.— Barbers 
union here has been successful in hav- 
ing a city by-law amended so that bar- 
ber shops must now close at 8 p. m. 
on Saturdays instead of 9:30 as for- 
merly, closing time on other days 6:30 
p. m. Relief provisions give full 
maintenance to families who have 
twelve months’ residence in the city. 
Old age pension law in this province 
provides that persons who have lived 
twenty years in the province and have 
reached the age of 70 years and whose 
income does not exceed $240 a year 
can upon application receive an old 
age pension of $20 per month. United 
garment workers have a closed shop 
agreement with a 5 per cent increase 
in wages which became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. Upholsterers have also 
secured a new agreement which pro- 
vides for union recognition and in- 
creases in wages for those receiving 
$15.00 a week of from 5 to 15 per 
cent, while those who had received 
under $15.00 a week received 35 per 
cent increase—WEsLEY E. Srusss. 
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COLORADO 


Pueblo.—Brick and clay workers 
signed new agreement with Standard 
Fire Brick Company which grants 5 
per cent increase in wages and one 
week’s vacation with pay. Colorado 
has met provisions of Federal set-up 
in relief and in addition has $45 per 
month old age pensions for those who 
have been residents of state for 35 
years. There is not sufficient work 
for skilled men in building trades due 
to nature of WPA projects. There 
has been no general effort to assist 
union members in presenting claims 
for benefits. The Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company is laying off more men 
than usual and there are many more 
men being laid off generally than was 
true this time a year ago. The build- 
ing trades are at a standstill with little 
building or repair work being done.— 
O. E. McGuire. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—Packing plants and 
citrus canning plants are taking on 
new employees. All building trades 
are slowing up now. There seems to 
be a trend in most lines of business to 
improve employment conditions. The 
city at present has over 600 families 
on direct relief. Expect several new 
work projects soon to get under way. 
Payments under old age pension law 
have proven too small and the admin- 
istration department too slow in start- 
ing payments. Interest seems cen- 
tered at present in the citrus field. A 
new local of these workers has been 
organized and work is progressing 
slowly —FRANK WALKER. 

Pensacola. — Efforts are being 
made to organize teamsters, chauf- 
feurs, bartenders and waiters. Appli- 
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cation has been made for charter for 
colored musicians’ union. Two new 
contracts have been let for school jobs 
—the cost to be around $225,000.00. 
Passage of city ordinance requires 
that workmen’s compensation be se- 
cured before building permit is issued. 
Seven hundred thousand dollars in 
building contracts have been secured 
with Labor’s help. Representative 
of credit union recently gave lecture 
here-—Cuartes L. Ho.tey. 

Saint Petersburg.—Bell Bakeries, 
Incorporated, fired seven men for 
union activity in the newly chartered 
local No. 450. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board examiner is investigating 
and we hope to have the men back to 
work soon. Bakery chain, it seems, 
tries to claim they are outside the In- 
terstate Commerce clause.—PHIL A. 
McMasters. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Lay off conditions con- 
tinue about same as reported last 
month. WPA projects employing 
more workers. Many applications 
are being approved under State Old 
Age pension law. At present am or- 
ganizing hod carriers, building and 
common laborers union—still work- 
ing on agreements for Retail Clerks 
and culinary crafts. Musicians are 
99 per cent organized and prospects 
are good now for signing closed shop 


agreement with Municipal Band here. 
—M. S. Taytor. 


ILLINOIS 


Carlyle-—Practically all construc- 
tion work is at a standstill. Mines, 
shoe factories, and hat factories are 
operating steadily in this locality. 
Other industries are operating part- 
time due to seasonal slack periods. 
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WPA and relief workers in this 
county receive union wage scales. 
Local Union 78, United Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers, have signed 
100 per cent union contract—closed 
shop.—EpGAR F, SMITH. 

Chicago.— Western Union and 
DuPont Company are laying off work- 
ers. The layoff around Chicago ap- 
pears to affect almost all industries 
as well as mercantile establishments. 
Some unions are equipped to assist 
members in presenting benefit claims. 
Relief and work relief in metropoli- 
tan Chicago has become a political 
football. This month has been de- 
voted for most part to conferences 
with chain executives and department 
store managers — these conferences 
are preparatory to an intensive mem- 
bership drive among employees of 
these establishments. —R. L. ReEp- 
CLIFFE. 

Danville.—Seasonal conditions are 
causing layoffs by Associated General 
Highway Contractors and Associated 
General Building Contractors. Relief 
and work relief are provided through 
local and city, county, township, relief 
for the aged and WPA projects. 
Most progressive unions have made 
preparations to assist members in 
presenting benefit claims. The state 
old age pension law, according to the 
writer’s opinion, which I think re- 
flects the trade union viewpoint, does 
not provide sufficient funds to prop- 
erly clothe, house and care for aged 
persons. The Vermillion County 
Building Trades Council has just com- 
pleted negotiations with the Ver- 
million County Associated Contrac- 
tors: members of Laborers District 
Council received their fourth raise in 
past three years—with minimum rate 
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of 70 cents an hour for common 
labor—85 and 87% cents for build- 
ing labor. Other intermediate rates 
$1.00 and $1.25 cents per hour. Brick 
Masons Local No. 22—$1.50 per 
hour for members, and Plasterers 
Local No. 153, $1.50 per hour. Ce- 
ment Finishers, $1.25 per hour. Car- 
penters Local No. 269, $1.25 per 
hour. Lathers Local No. 222, $1.25 
per hour. Painters, Paperhangers 
and Decorators and Glazers Local 
No. 398, $1.25 per hour. Sheet Metal 
Workers Local No. 286, $1.00 per 
hour. Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
Local No. 293, $1.25 per hour. Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs Local No. 26, 
70 and gocents per hour. Iron Work- 
ers, $1.25 per hour. Roofers, Slaters 
and Damp Proof Workers Local No. 
155, $1.00 per hour, and eighty-seven 
and one half cents per hour. Elec- 
trical Workers Local No. 538, $1.25 
per hour. These agreements were 
signed effective January 1, 1938, with 
clauses giving all trades double time 
for all overtime, Sundays and Holi- 
days being a one hundred per cent 
closed shop agreement in Vermillion 
County. Collective agreement entered 
into by and between the laborers in- 
ternational local unions in the follow- 
ing counties: Efingham County, 
Marion County, Fayette County, 
Jasper County, Crawford County, 
Clay County, Richland County, 
Lawrence County, Wabash County, 
Edwards County, Hamilton County, 
White County, Wayne County and 
Jefferson County. This is a closed 
shop agreement with the Wabash 
Valley Contractors Association, la- 
borers received from twenty to forty 
cents raise per hour. Slate, Tile and 


Asbestos Roofers Local Union No. 
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155 was organized in November 
1937, and has afhliated with the Ver- 
million County Building Trades 
Council, and has just entered a closed 
shop agreement with all the leading 
roofing contractors.—Louis H. 
LEVERENZ? 

Danville-—Business was very bad 
in December but there has been an 
improvement since in freight and 
building construction. The building 
trades have several agreements 
signed and have an order out which 
prohibits any member of the several 
crafts belonging to the Building 
Trades Department from using any 
material hauled by non-union men. 
We have had two meetings of the 
white collar workers—progress is 
slow. Also had a meeting with main- 
tenance employees. The chauffeurs 
and teamsters now have the Taxicab 
Companies in the City of Danville 
organized 100 per cent. Forty new 
members were in this group that were 
obligated in December, negotiations 
for wages and working conditions will 
start immediately. The drive for new 
members will now center on the Milk 
Men and the Drivers of Oil Trucks. 
—E. E. WAGNER. 

Joliet.—Members of Bakery 
Workers Local No. 406, which I re- 
cently organized, have in some cases 
received $14.50 per week increase. 
Employes of Lehon mill at Wilming- 
ton (No. 21206) with 302 members, 
13.6 per cent increase. Members of 
21239 two cents per hour increase. 
Am working now on clerks, garment 
workers, and employees of Pratts 
Malleable Iron Works. All assistance 
possible is being given to unions in 
presenting claims for benefits. Illinois 
provisions for work relief are meager, 


and one has to prove ones self a 
pauper before accepted. The rating is 
according to the size of the family. 
The average is about $10 a week. On 
WPA it ranges from $44 to $55 and 
for skilled labor $75.00 per month. 
Workers are being laid off in steel, 
foundries, machine shops, railroads, 
manufacturing, roofing materials, 
brick yards, etc. In fact all classes of 
workers in great numbers are out of 
employment. The seven wall paper 
mills are the only plants doing busi- 
ness.—CARL F. REITMAIER. 

Kewanee.—Boss Company laid off 
or rather shut down their plant on 
January 15 and will continue closed 
until March 1, according to a posted 
notice to their employees. Boiler 
Works and Walworth Company 
working two to four days a week on 
account of lack of orders. Unions are 
preparing to assist members in pre- 
senting claims for benefits. Boilermak- 
ers and Moulders Local signed a joint 
contract with the Kewanee Boiler 
Company. Agreement runs one year 
and provides for closed shop, in- 
creases in pay, week’s vacation with 
pay. Typographical union signed up 
with shops here for another year at 
same scale as last year—BEN P. 
Gast. 

Lincoln.—A number of new locals 
have been organized since the reor- 
ganization of the Trades Council 
about one year ago. The newly organ- 
ized mechanics local has been endea- 
voring to reach an agreement with 
garage owners. We have quite a num- 
ber of WPA projects under way in 
city and county. However, there are 
quite a large number dependent upon 
direct relief. There are inequalities 
existing in the administration of re- 
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lief but on the whole I would say 
it is handled as well as the average. 
There does not seem to be any dire 
suffering in the community.—JAMES 
CorFEY. 


Nashville-—Our organized work- 
ers do only building and road con- 
struction. Layoffs have been due to 
weather conditions. We are in touch 
with Brother Olander of the State 
Federation as to the matter of help- 
ing unions to present claims for bene- 
fits. In this county we have the plan 
of the state matching dollar for dol- 
lar if the county spends a certain 
amount. We still have a few Farm to 
Market relief road projects, but there 
are no provisions made for workers 
who are not poor enough to be on re- 
lief but still haven’t a livelihood. We 
do not regard the state old age pen- 
sion law as adequate. The Trades and 
Labor Council and the crafts con- 
cerned were successful in getting a 
high school building job organized. It 
was the first job to go organized in 
the city of Okawville. Workers re- 
ceived I§ per cent increase in pay and 
closed shop conditions. All crafts af- 
filiated with our Assembly are affili- 
ated with State Federation of Labor. 
Chauffeurs and teamsters are still try- 
ing to reach an agreement with the 
Dairy here. Our Central Body con- 
tinues its union label campaign and 
we are also staging a boycott against 
Japanese made goods. The writer has 
been active in helping the crafts to get 
new members. — EVERETTE A. 
MAYER. 

Rockford.—Our twenty-one furni- 
ture factories have laid off most of 
their men. They are working with 
less than 20 per cent of their force. 
Auto accessory shops are practically 
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shut down with less than 25 per cent. 
Construction work is slowing up and 
there is no adequate building program 
to meet our local needs. We have a 
union relief committee which func- 
tions so as to protect all union men 
on relief work. Two unions of teach- 
ers have been organized and charters 
have been applied for unions of orna- 
mental iron workers.—WILLIAM J. 
FINNAM. 


Waukegan.—The American Steel 
and Wire Company, Johns-Manville, 
Inc., Oakes Products Corporation and 
the American Can Company have all 
reduced their working forces. The 
lay-off is more than seasonal. At the 
present time, while it is not hard to 
obtain relief, it is hard to get work on 
WPA projects as one must be on re- 
lief rolls thirty days or more. Relief 
clients are increasing more and more 
each day. There is more than 2,300 
unemployed registered at the Illinois 
Service Bureau. Federal Labor Union 
No. 19508, composed of workers of 
Johns-Manville, is rapidly increasing 
their membership.—GEORGE Norp- 
STROM. 


INDIANA 


Evansville-—Trucking companies 
have laid off more than the usual! num- 
ber of workers for this time of the 
year. Factory lay-offs are unusual for 
this season also. A signed agreement 
has been consumated with the Yellow 
Taxi Company for 1938 containing 
the check-off system and 5 per cent 
wage increase. Butchers, clerks and 
beauty parlor operators report prog- 
ress.—MICHAEL J. ANGEL. 

Evansville—The Chrysler Cor- 
poration and Briggs Servel, Inc., are 
laying off workers. While this is a 
seasonal lay-off, they are not calling 
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employees back to work as they did 
in 1937. Furniture and building in- 
dustries are also laying off workers. 
Teamsters have signed an agreement 
carrying a five per cent wage increase 
and the closed shop.—CLype B. Birp- 
SONG. 

Evansville-—Relief work is con- 
fined to the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. A successful campaign to or- 
ganize radio workers in Gibson 
County has been brought to a close 
and a working agreement is now be- 
ing negotiated standardizing hours 
and wages. Wages in several instances 
were found to be as low as $15.00 a 
week with hours from 48 per week 
and up with no extra compensation. 
Our Central Labor Union, which was 
recently reorganized, is working very 
effectively —W. E. Lycan. 

Fort Wayne.—lInternational Har- 
vester Company, General Electric 
Company and all other industrial 
plants are laying off workers. This is 
not a seasonal lay-off but a curtail- 
ment on production. Our knitting 
mills have resumed work. Wage re- 
ductions are being forced on workers 
not organized. At present persons 70 
years of age get monthly pension of 
$25.00. After July 1, 1938, the age 
limit will drop to persons 65. Several 
agreements for building service em- 
ployees calling for wage increases are 
now in effect. The writer is assisting 
garment workers with their agree- 
ment and prospects are good that it 
will be signed by the latter part of 
January.— WALTER PFALLER. 

Kokomo.—Every manufacturing 
establishment in the city has been lay- 
ing off workers for some time. The 
Globe American has been shut down 
for several weeks. The steel mill has 
been reducing its force. Our Federal 
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Labor Union is still adding to its 
membership. Painters received a wage 
increase.—H. E. VINCENT. 

Marion.—All industry is working 
short time. This is not a seasonal lay- 
off. There are a few projects of the 
WPA for those needing work. The 
pulp and sulphite workers at the Indi- 
ana Fibre Products Company are on 
strike to obtain the closed shop.—AL- 
VIN BARRETT. 


IOWA 


Boone.—Only seasonal lay-offs are 
being reported. In December about 
38,000 WPA laborers received $8 58,- 
675. Our old age pension law is not 
taking care of our old folks as it 
should—there is a large waiting list 
and just as fast as the state can pay 
them, they go on the pension list. Re- 
tail clerks by agreement reduced their 
working hours from 60 to §4.—WIL- 
LIAM J. BENSHOOF. 

Burlington.—Our soap factory has 
shut down and our glove factory has 
laid off about one-half of its working 
force. It is being done to put fear into 
the workers as organizing is strong 
here in behalf of unions. We have a 
WPA municipal coliseum to be built. 
The lowest bidder was $403,430. If 
approved in Washington it will mean 
a great deal to the laborers here. The 
Building Trades Council signed a 
blanket contract with the largest con- 
tractor here who does 90 per cent of 
the work here. A steel workers’ union 
has been formed. A drive is soon to 
be started for the Teamsters Local 
Union No. 218.—J. O. Jones. 

Cedar Rapids.—The majority of 
factories are laying off men. Every- 
thing possible is being done to assist 
our members in presenting their bene- 
fit claims.—CLype H. Wuire. 
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Chey tell us... 


WE receive many letters from our patrons 
in the course of a year. We like to encour- 
age these letters. They give us an insight 
into what our passengers and shippers 
think of our service. Frequently they help 
us improve it. 
eee 

OCCASIONALLY there is criticism. But 
not very often, we are glad to say. Most of 
the messages commend our efforts to give 
Dependable and Courteous Service—and 
frequently there is a personal tribute to 
some employee in our Ticket or Freight Of- 
fices or on our trains, for special courtesies 
extended to those who wrote the letters. 


NATURALLY, we are pleased to receive 
such letters and to pass them on to those 
who have earned them. For we realize, 
after all, that it is the men and women in 
our employ to whom we must look to ex- 
press the good-will we want to show our 
patrons. 


FOR this cooperation on the part of our 
Trainmen and others, we are grateful. It 
will not go unrewarded because, in the 
long run, it means more business for our 
railroad—steadier and more wide-spread 
employment for B. & O. people. 


Baltimore « Ohio 
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Dubuque.—The writer helped to 
organize the workers of the H. B. 
Glover Garment Company and this 
Company has now laid off workers 
here. This same company has a fac- 
tory in Dyersville, not organized, and 
which the writer has been told is ope- 
rating on full time. The Trades and 
Labor Congress is going to appoint a 
committee to help all unemployed 
members to make application for 
unemployment benefits. Unions that 
the writer has helped organize and 
get new members for are the bar 
tenders, garment workers, truck driv- 
ers and teamsters. Efforts are now be- 
ing made to interest retail clerks in 
organization —FRANK HUFTILL. 


LOUISIANA 


Monroe.—The Brown Paper Mill 
is operating on part time. New unions 
of rig builders, cooper workers, bak- 
ery workers and bar tenders and wait- 
resses have been chartered. Street car 
and bus men are negotiating an agree- 
ment.—J. L. ConpiTT. 


KANSAS 


Leavenworth.—C harter for Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council has 
been received and temporary officers 
elected. One WPA project is under 
construction. The CIO furniture 
workers have come over to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The writer 
is trying to organize the butcher work- 
men.—GEORGE J. SEIGWART. 


MAINE 


Portland.—With very few excep- 
tions the business recession has not 
affected Maine. Fear, due to news- 
papers, has been largely responsible 
for curtailed buying. The addition of 
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several thousand WPA workers has 
alleviated the unemployment problem 
to a great extent. The policy in 
Maine is to let the Federal Govern- 
ment assume the entire relief burden. 
Organized labor defeated the sales 
tax. Teamsters’ Union No. 340 has 
signed agreements with six coal deal- 
ers affecting approximately 100 men 
and granting wage increases and bet- 
ter working conditions. There has 
been practically no loss in the mem- 
bership of our unions and several 
show slight gains.—A. F. Younc. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland.—All industries, even 
the railroads and rubber factories, are 
laying off workers and this is most 
unusual for these two concerns at this 
season of the year. Cumberland has a 
greater number of idle workers than 
at any time since 1932. City, state and 
county are trying to raise funds for 
the needy and Labor is cooperating 
in this work. Our old age pension law 
is taking care of aged persons need- 
ing relief—Paut F. LANNON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—The shoe manufac- 
turers have been having trouble with 
the Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
of the CIO and there has been a split 
in their ranks with the result that the 
larger portion have withdrawn from 
the CIO and have formed a new 
union. A board has been appointed to 
help our members make application 
for unemployment benefits and this 
board is doing good work. We have 
been taking care of all cases requiring 
aid and there has been no hardship 
reported up to date that has not had 
our attention. The majority of trades 
have agreements with their employers 
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A financial statement 


without figures 


I, the Bell System, the manufacture, purchase and distribution of 
equipment are centralized in one organization—Western Electric 
Company. 

From these large scale operations, important economies have re- 
sulted, and have made possible repeated reductions in Western Electric 
prices to the Bell Companies, even in times when the general price 
trend has been upward. 

Western Electric’s established policy is to set the lowest prices 
consistent with fair wages to its employees, a fair return on the money 
invested in the business, and the maintenance of the Company's 
financial stability. 


aaa 


The proof that this policy has been observed is that for the past 
twenty years the Company's rate of return on its investment has 
averaged less than seven percent. 


Western Electric 


BELL SYSTEM SERVICE IS BASED 
ON WESTERN ELECTRIC QUALITY 
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that are satisfactory to both parties 
but all branches of industry are not 
working up to their former capacities 
but in a somewhat spasmodic way as 
orders come in to be filled. We are 
cleaning out the CIO from our city. 
—JouNn T. TUCKER. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint.—All automobile plants are 
laying off men because of the na- 
tionally discussed “recession”. This 
is not seasonal. Seasonal lay-offs are 
obvious in the retail stores, building 
trades, common labor and other 
minor concerns. Application will be 
made for a charter for retail clerks. 
Culinary workers are signing up at 
the rate of four a week in different 
places in the city. As a result of a re- 
cently completed campaign by the 
building trades all major contractors 
in the county have signed agreements. 
Our Central Labor Union is busy 
with plans for the meeting of our 
State Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion which convenes here on February 
12.—FRANK JOHNSON. 

Kalamazoo.—The Kalamazoo 
Stove Company has laid off its entire 
700 workers and has set no date to 
resume operations. Theatrical stage 
employees have signed contracts for 
the coming year at a fair raise in sal- 
ary. We have a committee that works 
with the WPA and the local relief 
committee and in that way we take 
care of a number of cases and do not 
depend on the city to help us as we 
are trying to keep as many as possible 
off the relief rolls —GEoRGE HEATH. 

Kalamazoo.—All manufacturing 
concerns are working part time with 
reduced forces. Our Stove and Fur- 
nace Company has shut down its en- 
tire plant and has given out no notice 
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as to its reopening. This is the first 
time a total close down has been made 
with no reference as to when it ex- 
pects to resume work. Retail clerks 
are about to revive their union.— 
LesTER CAMPBELL. 

Menominee.—The Lloyd Manu- 
facturing Company, American Block 
and Rule Company, M. & M. Box 
Company, Washburn Box Company, 
Marinette Knitting Mill and the Hos- 
ken Paper Mill are undergoing a sea- 
sonal lay-off but it is much more 
severe than other years for the same 
period. The dairy workers have ne- 
gotiated a closed shop agreement with 
a considerable increase in wages and 
at present are making a drive to sign 
up the members of the other dairies. 
—James A. DespPIns. 

Brainerd.—There is a small sea- 
sonal lay-off of workers but nothing 
alarming. Two WPA projects are 
taking care of workers needing em- 
ployment. Retail clerks have secured 
an agreement but they are now hav- 
ing trouble with the chain groceries 
and have a strike in progress at sev- 
eral stores—Guy O. Bacon. 

Creokston.—Employment condi- 
tions have remained about the same 
as prior to the Christmas season. 
Plans are under way for the forma- 
tion of a Central Labor Union. Our 
state old age pension law provides for 
needy aged people.—C.Lirrorp M. 
SCULLY. 

Faribault.—The Peterson Art Fur- 
niture Company is operating on a 
half time basis. To the best of the 
writer’s knowledge all eligible aged 
people get pensions of approximately 
$19.75 per month. We held our an- 
nual Mid-Winter American Federa- 
tion of Labor party and in spite of 
cold weather which prevented our 
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A full flow of rust-free 
water from pipes of 
copper or brass 


Thousands of installations attest the many 
years of rust-free service Anaconda Brass 
Pipe assures. 

A new type of installation ... Anaconda 
Copper Tubes and Fittings . . . now reduces 
the cost of rustless piping. These tubes do 
not require threading, are lighter in weight _ will tell you what kind of rust-proof pipe 
than pipe, and cost is less per foot. to use. Just be sure the name ANACONDA 

Your architect or plumbing contractor _ is stamped in every length. 


Dn THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANANOA General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 
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out-of-town guests from coming, we 
had an attendance of 300. ‘Fourteen 
unions were represented. This get-to- 
gether was a signal success.—HER- 
BERT A, KRENSHER. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City.—Since January 15 
employment in the building industry 
has slightly increased. I know of no 
new lay-offs in any of the larger in- 
dustries. In fact, things seem to be 
picking up a little right along. The 
Federal Emergency Relief and the 
WPA are the only agencies outside 
of the various local charities taken 
care of by the annual contributions to 
the Community Chest that provide 
relief or relief work. We have a 2 per 
cent sales tax that is supposed to care 
for the pensioning of our old people. 
The men and women over 65 are paid 
from $6.00 to $13.00 a month. The 
writer’s activity of late has been di- 
rected towards the unionization of 
the paint, varnish and lacquer indus- 
tries and the tent, awning and canvass 
makers. Good progress is being made 
in both. The M. L. Campbell Paint 
Company signed up 100 per cent, 
including the office force, with sub- 
stantial wage increases and shorten- 
ing of hours from 45 to 40 a week.— 
Harry S. HELGESEN. 

Moberly.—The writer has made 
talks and distributed literature for 
organizing white collar workers and 
has interested retail clerks in unioniz- 
ing. Teamsters have secured recogni- 
tion and contract from three leading 
firms in our city. Building contractors 
are 100 per cent union.—R. E. LEE. 


NEBRASKA 


North Platte—Swift and Com- 
pany, a non-union concern, has laid 
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off several men. The Union Pacific 
Railway has discharged quite a num- 
ber of its employees— more than 
would be a seasonal lay-off for this 
time of the year. We have county re- 
lief only for those out of work. Culi- 
nary workers and bartenders are ne- 
gotiating an agreement.—A, A. 
HOwarb. 

Lincoln.—Burlington and Union 
Pacific Railroad is laying off workers. 
We have the usual amount of WPA 
and PWA projects for providing 
work for the unemployed. A Federal 
Housing Project is in the making. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
has handed down a decision whereby 
the Fairchild Brick and Clay Products 
Company of Endicott recognizes the 
A. F. of L. union as the sole bargain- 
ing agent for the workers. The writer 
filed this case with the Board and as- 
sisted in the hearings.—Britt Pryor. 

Omaha.—Many concerns have laid 
off workers during the past two 
months. We have very few skilled 
workmen asking for relief. Carpet 
and linoleum workers have been or- 
ganized. Majority of wage agree- 
ments are now coming due.—J. L. 
Gross. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Textile industry is 
laying off workers. Shoe industry is 
almost at a standstill. While construc- 
tion work is quiet yet there is more 
activity than a year ago in this line. 
For relief and relief work we have 
the same set-up as last year and the 
people are well cared for. Several 
thousand have work on the WPA 
projects. Building trades are negotiat- 
ing for increased wages and other 
changes in their agreements. The 
Hermsdorf Fixture Company have 
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signed an agreement with the carpen- 
ters. Hod carriers and common la- 
borers are making good progress with 
their unions.—JOsEPH LAVALLEE. 


NEW JERSEY 


Cedar Knolls.—Work reports 
from all over the state have taken a 
terrible drop with less than 50 per 
cent of employees at work. When 
work is obtained it is only for a few 
days. The WPA is the only unit that 
is doing anything for relief work.— 
Aaron B. Losey. 

Plainfield—All of our principal 
industries are laying off workers and 
running with only a skeleton force. 
This is not a seasonal slump. A family 
of ten receives food orders of $20.80 
every two weeks, an allowance of 
$15.00 per month for rent and one 
ton of coal every two weeks. Able- 
bodied persons are expected to work 
out this relief. The old age pension 
law is supplemented by food and coal 
orders where needed. Carpenters 
have signed their first agreements 
with two lumber and supply firms 
calling for the forty-hour week and 
an increase in wage to meet the union 
scale. Machinists have renewed agree- 
ments with both printing press firms. 
—Epwarp V. Woop. 


NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe.—New Mexico generally 
is in a better condition as far as labor 
is concerned than it has been for 
years. Some of the boys at Albu- 
querque think that the progress could 
be faster but my experience is that if 
organizations are builded on a firm 
foundation they become dues paying 
members and are an asset. Things 
handled in this manner are of more 
worth to the State and the Labor 
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Movement in general than otherwise. 
This State is backward in a number 
of ways for the Spanish-American 
speaking citizens are in the majority, 
and since they have been held down 
or been imposed upon in every respect 
for years you can’t expect them to be 
outstanding at the beginning. It takes 
a lot of work and understanding to 
put over ideas. They make good union 
men when they are educated to the 
point that they understand the situa- 
tion; I find them inclined to be less 
radical, more interested, in most cases 
than Americans. I have no real dif- 
ficulty in organizing them. I have their 
respect and they respond to the right 
kind of treatment when they realize you 
are really helping them and they are 
quick to grasp the idea that they must 
work collectively to help themselves. 
I have no hesitancy in saying that 
these people will make and are mak- 
ing good union members. Naturally, 
since I have to take care of the State 
Federations’ business and get over 
the State, I realize that I have a dif- 
ficult task before me. I take sufficient 
office equipment with me to take care 
of business at once and still am able 
to organize. I seem to have the coop- 
eration of the different groups over 
the State and much is being accom- 
plished. As I look at it there is the 
duty of getting the old organizations 
to work first and then organization 
work comes easy. There is no getting 
away from the idea of local assist- 
ance in organization work as local 
men can accomplish a lot whether they 
realize it or not. I haven't failed 
to get the right response from any 
city in New Mexico that I have vis- 
ited. Even Albuquerque and Santa Fe 
were entirely dead when I started in 
November. There is plenty of activity 
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now and that is what I am basing the 
success of the remainder of the year 
on.—O. G. WRIGHT. 


NEW YORK 


Massena.—Efforts are being made 
to organize the dairy workers. Alumi- 
num workers are going along just fine 
and the CIO representatives are get- 
ting discouraged and we look for 
them to blow out of here soon.—H. 
H. MacDowELt. 

New York City.—Union labor in 
New York City is in great danger due 
to lack of cooperation from the WPA. 
The WPA Administration is employ- 
ing more bare equipment which elimi- 
nates the full crew equipment in its 
entirety. The Administration is using 
the most hostile methods toward 
union labor by re-classifying men from 
relief rolls to take mechanics’ places. 
They have also invaded construction 
work using the same procedure. The 
trades are now endeavoring to take a 
stand against such procedure. Private 
construction is at a standstill in the 
excavation industry. If organized la- 
bor does not control heavy construc- 
tion work the standards of labor 
will be broken down and labor will be 
forced to return to the dole system. 
Our wage scale is $10.00 a day for 
this kind of work and the WPA have 
employed men in the past month at 
our trade at $3.99 a day.—E. E. 
WILLIAMS. 


OHIO 


Hamilton.—More than the usual 
number of men have been laid off in 
the foundries and stove works. High- 
way work is being done to help those 
needing employment. Our big issue 
here is to obtain the closed shop in 
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our agreements. This is being fought 
but we will win as business cannot 
stand too much labor trouble in this 
town.—JOE GALLAGHER. 

Toledo.—Due to weather condi- 
tions construction work is being 
halted. When our men are out of 
work and secure employment with the 
WPA they get the union scale. The 
writer is calling a meeting with the 
Landscape Association for a closed 
shop agreement.—ELMER WILLIAMS. 

Youngstown.—Thousands have 
been laid off by the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company, Republican Iron 
and Steel Corporation, meat markets 
and bakery shops. Many building 
tradesmen are idle. Butchers and 
bakery workers have renewed agree- 
ments for this year. General con- 
tractors have requested building 
trades unions for a reduction of 10 
per cent in their present scale.—Ep- 
WARD W. MILLER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has laid off about 1,200 men in 
the repair shops and transportation 
departments. The Pennsylvania Edi- 
son, formerly the Penn Central Light 
& Power Company, has also reduced 
its working force. The silk mills and 
department stores are laying off work- 
ers. These lay-offs are more than sea- 
sonal by about 50 per cent. The out- 
look for the building trades is not 
very promising until Spring. Carpen- 
ters and street railway employees are 
negotiating agreements. —F. J. 
SCHMIDHAMER. 

Carbondale-—The coal companies 
in addition to laying off many men are 
retrenching on their office force as 
well as bosses and their official staff. 
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The railroads and construction in- 
dustry are also letting out workers. 
Many of our workers are idle be- 
cause of the lack of WPA projects. 
—C,. OMAR Fircu. 
Harrisburg.—More than the usual 
number are being laid off at this time 
by the steel plants, railroads and 
other industries. Unions of bakery 
and boot and shoe workers have been 
chartered. Efforts are now being made 
to organize the retail clerks in the 
chain stores.—SAMUEL RUBIN. 
Homestead.—All steel mills in Al- 
legheny County have been laying off 
men during the past two months. 
Some plants, however, are increasing 
operations and prospects for the fu- 
ture look better. Division 85, Street 
Railwaymen, secured a raise of from 
79 cents an hour to 95% cents per 
hour. The raise was retroactive back 
to May 1, 1937.—JAMES A. WILSON. 
Oil City—There has been a gen- 
eral lay off of workers by the National 
Transit Pump and Machine Com- 
pany, Reid Gas Engine Company, oil 
fields and refineries. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is laying off workers also. 
Our Central Labor Union has a com- 
mittee appointed to assist union mem- 
bers to secure their unemployment 
compensation. WPA projects and di- 
rect relief take care of those needing 
work or relief. A number of WPA 
projects are in progress. Our old age 
assistance law takes care of cases of 
persons who need relief but are too 
old to work. We are organizing bak- 
ery workers both here and in Frank- 
lin. Some shops have agreed to sign 
up when we are ready to present wage 
agreements.—M. L. SLOANE. 


Scranton.—The Hudson Coal 
Company has laid off a very large 
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number of workers including office 
and technical staff. Provisions for re- 
lief and relief work are very favor- 
able to organized labor. Employees of 
seven laundries have been organized. 
City employees have affiliated with 
the central body. The Labor Rela- 
tions Board decided a case against the 
Coco Cola Bottling Works whereby 
an employee was reinstated and paid 
$625.00 back pay. A four weeks’ 
strike at the Sterilized Bottling Com- 
pany was successfully settled.— 
Tuomas F, Coyne. 


RHODE ISLAND 


East Providence.—All businesses 
are laying off workers. The State has 
just passed a bill providing $700,000 
for relief. Street carmen are negotiat- 
ing a new agreement. Our State Fed- 
eration of Labor has suspended all 
CIO unions and all officers, except 
one, who were A. F. of L. members 
have left the Non-Partisan League. 
—Joseru T. CAHIR. 


Providence.—The New England 
Transportation Company, Brown and 
Sharpe Mfg. Company, Silverman 
Brothers, New Haven Railroad and 
other industries are laying off work- 
ers. This is in addition to the seasonal 
lay-offs which is around 3,000. The 
Armories have been equipped to han- 
dle the large crowds making applica- 
tion for unemployment compensation. 
About 48,000 persons are believed 
to be eligible for these benefits. Ap- 
plicants for relief must register and 
if no work is available after two 
weeks, two-thirds of average weekly 
salary will be paid not to exceed 
$15.00. The applicant has to have 
been employed in part since January 
1936. Payments are made for thirteen 












weeks provided no work is obtained. 
New England Transportation Com- 
pany employees voted to reduce the 
work week from 48 to 40 hours to 
offset the lay-off of eleven mechanics 
—this was by joint agreement and is 
not to affect original contract.—EL- 
WIN S. PAINE. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo——We have some minor 
WPA projects such as street paving, 
etc. No construction work at present 
near here. We have some direct re- 
lief for those unable to work but not 
sufficient to live on. Our new meat cut- 
ters’ union is working on an agree- 
ment.—C, R. SEARS. 

Austin.—No lay-offs have been re- 
ported. Work relief projects are the 
Marshall Ford and Tom Millers 
dams. Have just completed the or- 
ganization of the taxi drivers with 
over 200 members. Efforts will next 
be made to organize the retail clerks. 
—Epwarp R. PETRI. 

Galveston.—Work in our indus- 
tries is about normal, but there is a 
slowing up in the construction indus- 
try. Unemployed with dependents and 
no visible property, including a home, 
are checked and assigned by the Re- 
employment Office. Only after work- 
ers reach 65 can they have old age 
benefits. From 45 to 65 they are dis- 
criminated against by industry, state 
and Government. The writer organ- 
ized the following unions in 1937— 
common and building laborers at 
Texas City, bakery workers, bar 
tenders, taxicab drivers, cleaners and 
pressers, burlap bag workers (white 
and colored) and assisted in adding 
1,850 members to the Longshore- 
men’s Association—N. P. BLAKE- 
MORE. 
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UTAH 


Ogden.—While the lay-offs by the 
railroad shops were greater than usual! 
this year, yet more men are being 
called back than formerly. Printers 
and fire fighters’ unions are nearing 
completion. All employees of the U. 
P. Restaurant have been organized. 
—R. H. FuLLer. 

Salt Lake City.—The construction 
industry is laying off men. Unions 
are arranging for a publicity depart- 
ment of the State Unemployment Di- 
vision to give talks at local and cen- 
tral body meetings advising mem- 
bers regarding claims. Local govern- 
ments are trying to have building 
projects done under WPA relief 
which is very detrimental to union 
building tradesmen. Laundry work- 
ers are endeavoring to negotiate 
agreement and unions are endeavor- 
ing to have a decent minimum wage 
scale ruled under Women’s and Mi- 
nors’ State Minimum Wages Law.— 
F, A. NOLLER. 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg.—All industries as well 


as stores are laying off workers and 
this is more than a seasonal lay-off. 
We have only the WPA for relief 
work. Many new unions have been 
chartered.—Mrs, S. C. CLINEBELL. 


WASHINGTON 


Longview.—Lumber and’ sawmill 
workers are putting on a drive for 
members who’ dropped out on ac- 
count of disruption caused by groups 
who went CIO. These members are 
gradually coming back and at the last 
vote taken A. F. of L. members were 
in majority as 211 for A. F. of L. and 
34 for CIO. The employment situa- 
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tion shows slight improvement. — 
Joun S. THORBURN. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—Chemical and enam- 
eling companies are laying off work- 
ers. This is more than a seasonal lay- 
off. The WPA furnishes some work 
relief. The department of public as- 
sistance gives relief to those unable 
to secure work or too old to work. 
The state old age pension law pro- 
vides help for those over 65 who can 
qualify under the provisions. The 
average amount paid monthly will be 
about $16.00. The principal union 
undertaking at this time is the rees- 
tablishment of the West Virginia 
State Federation of Labor. We have 
called a state convention of delegates 
to meet in Charleston March 10, 11 
and 12, for this purpose—THOMAS 
CAIRNS. 


Clarksburg. — The Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company shut down one 
tank for repairs that caused 150 men 
to be laid off in that department. In 
the cutting department the men went 
on the six hour day. We are still 
working hard to get the retail clerks 
organized and we are getting them in 
one by one-—STANLEY R. MERE- 
DITH. 


Welch.—The mining industry is 
laying off more workers than is usual 
for a seasonal lay-off. Most of the 
coal companies are working two and 
three days per week. By the end of 
February WPA funds will be ex- 
hausted. Relief is also facing similar 
circumstances. The old age pension 
in some cases is as low as $5.00 a 
month. Building trades report in- 
creased membership and this in spite 
of the fight which the CIO is making 
on them.—A. RoDIGUEZz. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 

















Thank you, 


Mr. Texaco-man 


We Texaco Dealers have grown big 
in number by doing Jittle things. 
Making small sales .. . frequently to 
millions who come back. 

We believe in the Fire-Chief 
gasoline we sell. 

It is the cornerstone of over 45,000 
separate small, American businesses 
spread across the country...of which 
your local Texaco Dealer is one. 

It is backed by the judgment, in- 
dependently made, of every other 
Texaco Dealer. 


Try a Texaco Dealer next time. 


TEXACO 
DEALERS 


Published in behalf of more than 45,000 inde- 
pendent Texaco Dealers by The Texas Company 
. . « Makers of Fire-Chief Gasoline... New 
Texaco Motor Oil... Havoline...and Marfak. 















WISCONSIN 


Janesville—About 3,000 workers 
have been let out by the Rock River 
Woolen Mills and the Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Company. Those working only 
get from 24 to 28 hours a week. The 
Parker Pen Company, whose workers 
belong to the American Federation 
of Labor, are working 100 per cent 
and no lay-offs are anticipated. Local 
Union B 102, Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees, signed contract for the closed 
shop with the Myers and Beverley 
Theatres, calling for a six day week 
with wage increase of 15 per cent. 
These theatres formerly worked on 
the seven days a week schedule.— 
Car- E. Bruce. 

Madison.—The Madison Kipp, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


French Battery and Celon Companies 
are laying off about twice the usual 
seasonal lay-offs. Other industries are 
letting out more workers than is 
usually the practice at this time of 
the year.—E. C. HEIN. 
Oshkosh.—Wood working indus- 
tries are practically shut down. Sea- 
sonal lay-offs are more acute than in 
other years. City is in bad shape as 
far as work goes. The waiting period 
before unemployment insurance is 
paid is from seven to ten weeks and 
the difficulty is getting relief during 
this period. Millmen’s Local Union 
No. 1363 has submitted contract and 
expect it to be negotiated without dif- 
ficulty. Eighteen hundred men are in- 
volved.—Myron JOVAAG. 








ITH each new issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we have a JUNIOR UNION 
Section. If you wish to save the stories which come to you each month, we have 
some very nice folders here in which you can keep them. If you wish to have one 
sent to you we will be glad to mail you one at once. They are free. Just fill in the blank 


below in pencil and return it to— 


JUNIOR UNION SECTION 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
901 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 
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KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystone Asphalt Shingles, Roll Roofings, 
Waterproof Paper Products and Specialties 














ling. The quality of these products and the reputation of Borden service 


bear witness to the faithful performance of a difficult job by Borden MEN. 












+ : 
Dordens MILK and milk products need careful and efficient hand- i 





